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/Invotving students physically in the processes oftheir iearning activities is a strategy which is 
<wviely accepted ky teachers and curriculum researchers today. John Dewey summed it up with his 
^stat^vient llii^we learn what we do. This book g Ives help to tbe teacher who feels a need for greater 
variety in approaches used to trach English/Language Arts, K*1 2. It lea bOQk largely by teachers for 
teach^. Kbelteve you. the teacher, will find it eminently, useful as you enfll' your classroom 
Monday morning — or any other day in the week. Action Learning in English/Language Arts is a 
fresh kind of docunr^ent that we belieye will find avid reception by teachers in North Carolina. 
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Preface 

/V ^ This book can serve- well as a companion piece to the Engliah/Lar>guage'Arte^rtion of the 
Def^menfs, recent publication. Course of Study for Elementary and Secondary^Schools, K-12r 
# Th^t document attempt^ tp,dei|ne th^ broad conWit of subjects taught in school, across the entire 
grade ran^. K-1 2. Th |s book offers fresh ideas about how to teach ttmt content It is a product of the^ 
"I _ bwt thinking in curriculum and teaming theory today about how students leem best. Giving 
\^^vs^ud|snt^O(^^ to produce language Creates a sense of pride in concrete accomplishment 
. rerrwhich thdre is no c^eqi^te substttuie. There Is ck> better way of learning th^skills, corKepts. and 
' attitude^ inH4^ngll9ge Arte than engaging, students In the c^tlve act of making^ 
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Introduction 



Toward Action Educatton 

. - ' ^ ^' ./ ' ^. . ' 

Learning involves forming new concepts, modifying existing or>ei testing tfieir 
application, integrating tn«m wrth*other conQepts, and .establishing coherent and 
acceptable "systems'^f krnwledge and understanding .... The learner alorw can do 
me learning. No one else can do4t 'for hinp (Frederick Enns, "Supervision of " 
Instruction: A Conceptual Framev^ork," CMnadian Education and Research Digest 
(Sept. 1968)..p. 203J. ^ ^ » ' ' ' " 

♦ Thfl sourcebook of strategies focuses upon alternative approaches to teaching the content Of 
English/Langu^ Arts at all gj^de levels in,school. Its pofential value* of course, rests with ^pe 
individual teacher who uses it. The material contained herein can provide on-gqing assistance to 
tt)ose who are constantly searching for new ways to ihvolv^students actively in the processes of 
their. Iwrning experiences. 

Certainly, many teachers employ a Wide variety of^mstructlonal approaches to teaching tHeir 
discipline. Some" of these include the whole-class' ^ectU3^ differ^t types of individualizing 
techniques and group work. These approaches are the conventional ones which observers can find . 
being practiqw^ in classrboms anywhere in America. ConventicMial approaches satisfy many 
teachers; ott>en^se, they never would have become conventional. The intent of this volume. 
however,.is to sugge^rV>me promising alternatives, to teachirjg English/Language Arts, simply as 
additions to teachers' Imentories of^bod practices/ not as reQiacements for ones which teachers 
always have found to be effective when uMd appropriately. - 4 

These materials,^hen, are designed as a resource volume for teachers to use in a regular way to 
bring greater variety into their instnJCtiofUl^ program for studehts of English/Language Arts. The 
book's theme is "Action Learning'* t>^use this phrase stresses the physical involvement of ^ 
studertts in working fhrough learning process^ which culminate in some type of prodpct that 
causies* them to take pri<» in their efforts. Physk^l involvemant, process-orienteid learning^ 
protSlem-sblving, intellectual synthesizing, and pride in concrete accomplishment are principles , 
wflfch have detdrmlned the kinds of teaching stratagtes contained in tt>e following pages.* , 

The fin^l repofj and recommendaticKi^ of the National panel 00 High SChools.and Adoles<^t 
Education, funded by tfW UnitaJ Stales Office of Education in -1976, fmplicitty supports Action 
Learning as a pedagogical approach: Although me North Carolina Department of Public Instruction 
does not necessarily support ail reco^nm.endations in the panel's report, it nr>ay be useful to list the 
eleven recommendations here: . i ^ 

1. Th^ uhattair>ed practice and inadequate Cor>c6pt of the comprehensive high school should 
be replaced with t^ moro practical goal of prpviding comprehensive education ttirough a 
variety of means incrudif>g the schddls. 

2. EdM«tion^l programs should 'be.inaugurated for the joint participation of adoleSacents ind 
ottw interested and qtialifi^ Wyits in tt>e cofnmunity — pedag^ 

be designated Participatory Education (learning by doing what is socialiy useful, personally 
aattsfying, and health-wpportjng for me indrviduaf anil the'fcommunity)/ 

3. Sma'llrftexibfe. short-term, part-time schools should be estaWished and made available to all 
who are qualified and jn'tenssted. 

4. Compulsory daffy attenijiance shCH/ld be reduced from all-day sessions to anaqpdemic day of 
two to four hours. . . ' . 

, 5. the bask: role of the high school as societ/s only universal institution foe th^^^ucatiorujf 
the^ffilrtj^ct should reemphasiz^j., ^ . \ ^ 
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•6' A (xJmmcinity guidance center should be established. wlSi^^ would house such qualified' 
fP personneras .counselors, psychologists, Social wor1cers..and technicians id the construction, 
. adRiNstratiOR, and analysis of tests and other evaluative procedures These would be people 
' who'r^^ wo* in the high school and other agencies.' • ' ' * 

7. Locateducational agencil^s' should understand that aH these recommendations are wdrking- 
hypotheses to be rtgorousl/tested through small-scale adaptations, care^uf monitoring, art»^ 
ruthtess evaluation. ' ♦ ' ' \ ^ 

8. It shoukJ be recognized , that adult and adolescent citizen. participation in planning a{54 
- . reviewing change in Education is vital.to needed reform ' ^ ^ • 

^ 9. The federal governmei^TRrough the US Offiee of Education and the National Institute 
•of Education should sponsor research to provide local education^ agencies with technical 
support for programs of change. 
10. Federal support and state review should bfe provided fqr the costs of planning and evaluating 

programs designed \p bring adolescenfV^nd aduTls togetljer for learning and work 
P F^eral fun(te should be provided td%stablish a na'tionat recruitment training Bnd ^Ijnical • 
^ * support progr&m tor operational planning teamf aTthe <oC^I Levels' / / 

Until suQh time that radical School reform becomes^'a reality, t^hers can^use many of the 
strategies included m thrs voiume to redLA:e the dangerous passiv^which characterizes many 
students' present attitudes toward Jormal eduoation 

Wh#t Is "Action Learning"? . " 

[Good teaching] is effective direction of a two-way communication 'process 
People ask. answer,, comment, interact, and feel The learner communicates his 
interests, his learning successes and difroulties. his needs — the teacher 
communicates his personality, his regard for the individual his expectations, and his 
ways of helping ^he learner to reach these [William Alexander, 'Good Teaching." 
Peabody Journal of Education (January 1968), p .193] * 

Action Learning, as the term" applies here, involves students in "real life" situations which requH'e 
them to work through processes tl^at foster the continuing developmer>t of creative and effective 
conimuriication skills It employs systematic and clearly defined steps which compel students to 
engage actively in their learning experiences In an Action Learning task, the student does not 
simply receive information as an- end to learning; rather the student uses infpmnation for the 
purpose of creatihg a product, be rt a drama, a written jpmposi^ion, a f*lm. a debate, a collage, a 
radio broadcast, or something else Action Learning Fngces the student in the role of producer, 
whose respKjnsibility. is, in part,, to other class members Action Learning projects and activities, 
t^en, tend, to create cooperative classroom environments in which each student' makes 
contributions to the success of everyone else in^t^e groL^ Since each student has one or moretasks . 
to perform anc^since compteted products result from group cooperation, ActioSn Learning projects 
and activifies demand that whole class, smalt^ group, and individual work occur It is this feature 
Action Learning ttiat carries a particularly*stropg appeal, since it ensures variety of learmng 
opportunities. • . , * . 

The rote of the teacher in an Action Learriing environment is that of organizer, guide, and 
facintator offitudenls' learning. In traditional classroopp(s teachers often function solet9 as imparters ' 
o! infomiati^n and, arbitrary evaluatlors of students' performance. Action Learning requires ^n . 
expansion of the traditional role of the teacher In addition to giving information and^ evaluating 
students* work, the Action Learnir^g teacher mgstd ) ^ablish an atmosphere which te conducivet^ 

' ' . * ' . ^ 

^*Wecomnf>endation5 on the Education of Adolesqer^ts." Education Digest (January 1 977y, pp 3-5 ^ 
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cooperative effort. (2) assisf students^n establishing the steps necessary, to complete their projects » 
and activities; (3^ serve a^ a reidurc^ person to identify people in the school and community who 
canvas?! St studerits in performing specialized t^sks that their work requires; (4) guide studecrts. 
throughthe sornptimes difficult and corjfusirig mazeof processes inherent^ithtn the requirements 
'of their projects and activities; (5) take responsibility fcfi- placing essentiaftools arfd materials at the ^ 
^ disposal of students'; (6) >t>e willing sometimes to ^Q(k on levels wrth the students rather than oq 
levels above thenrv; (7) be inquinng and aetutely critical enough tg stimulate students* sustained 
interest in pT^ucmg concrete'work of thc^^ighest califer'that'tf^y are.capabreofprc>duar>g. (8>^ 
tolerant arid patient enough to allow sufficient time for students to work through the -necessary - 
steps which their projects or activities Yequir*, (9) be demandmg enough tha\ students ^ correet 
mistakes as they identify them, regardless of tfie time andl energy which re-working and re^/ision 
often require: (tO) be willing and secure enough to allow much physical activity, noise, decisionr 
rhaking, an^ individual effort to go oh m the classrown. 

Action Learning projects and activities ateo reqrftre teact>erato serve ^ modelso/^thusiasm. 
inspiration, inquiry, discovery. enc6unter, warmth, two-way communication, authenticity, reason, 
and independent thinking. Action teaming projects will work best when a teacher has support of 
the prmcipah as well as a basic ^acquaintance N^ith and understanding of students' parents or r 
guardians * * .1 



Support for Action Learning: Theory to Practice 

• Teachmg is talking wftfi students, not aUthem It js explaining, questioning; re- 
expJaining. stimulating students to thmk, checking their conclusions, thinkirtg up 
« meaningful assignments, endouraging productive practice, relating things the 
students do not know to things they do know. drawmg together apparently un related 
. bits and pieces, leading them to examine their experiences and to expand their * 
horizons ^Gunnar Horn. "Sorne Thoughts About Teaching and Teachers." Today's . 
' €ducation (Feb 1970). p 13J. ^ • 

. Taken as a whole, existing observations on wtat constitutes good t^g^iing recammend certain 
guiding principles about the e<JucationaJ proc^ {^) teaching and learning must be done 
systematical ly;J2) .in the final analysis, the content level of learning depends strictly upon the 
complex m^Re-up pi the individual learner, f e the teacher cannot put leiarning into the head of a 
stud^t; (3) to facilitate learning, the most effective teacher provides the proper salting, constructs 
the appropriate system, makes availatNe tf^ neJtesSary tools and resources, and warmly 
encourages students* initiafive and persevenng effort; (4) effective teaching depends upen regular 
iriteraction — student-to-student, student-to-teacher, and t^cher-to-siudent; and (5) good teach- 
ing means yelping students to expand their learning levels and depths of awarenesses Practically 
all contemporary definitions of good teaching commonly emphasize the sarpequafhtiesfpr teachers 
to manifest in their roles as models for'students. ^ . • 

With regard to learning theory/FTG Hullfish and Phillip G. Smith4'AThe<l>ry'of Lemming for 
* Teaching." in Crucial Issues, /n tcfuca/Ion, ed' Henry Ehlers gnd Gordon C. L^ /New York. Holt. 
Rin^art arid Winston. 1966), p. 335] summarize the essential meaning of psychology for education 
by cutting through the multitude of theories that have been set forth over time. They ROte five firm 
piinciplet by which learning is facilitated, ^ach of these principles supports4he kinds of Action 
l-eaming projects and strategies which are recomn>ended by the content of this volume Learning 
tends to be most perniawent when: . ^ ^ ^ 

1) the l^ner is motTvated by a stake he/she has in the activity ' f 
In arvaction ieamjng project or activity, the learner either volunteers or at least has sevrfral^ojces 

T^" VIM ^ > 
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to make as to which of the specific -individuel Or group tasks he/she will do 

2) thfe learning is geared to the learner's physical and mtellectuaJ ability 

Action Learning projects arKJ activities af% tailor-made to meet this condition, since they contam- 
many tasks *which require varying levels of physical and mtellectual^tHlities ar)d interests 

3) the learning is patterned and the learner can see relationships between an activity and a goal 
As previously stated, students in Action Leammg projects or agtivities are requiredjo work through 
a series of orderly steps to reach a clearly defwied goal, which is the product, or end result, itself' 
• 4) the learning is evaluated so the learner can assess his/he^ progress . 

.Sirtce Agtion Learning emphasizes process-centt&redness — whichinvotves clearly Refined steps — 
students are compelled to repeat tasks as ofte« as necessary until Iney complete^hehi successfully . 
Because of the interr^tedness of steps in the process. Action Learning demands a ptegression 
which students must follow in order to reach the end of the project or activity 

5) the learning is integrated with personal-social development * ^ - — ^ 

Action Learning proj^s ar>d activities are never g^red for individuals alone, althotfgh they require 
some tasks to be performed ty individuals The results of the projects or activities are to be achieved 
by gr&ups, as in rote-playmg activities, film making projects, or maga^zine pradu*on. for example 
therefore^ mbch interaction which involves many students on various level? is inherent within 
. Actrpn Learning projects and activities Action Learning places a^fcentsm situatiOnsj^hrch provide 
ample experiences and lessons in the mtegration of (earning personal-sociai development 



fypet of Action Learning * / . . ; 

^ . ' I see the facilitation of learning as the aim of education ^Cari Rogers Freedom to 
, Learn (Columbus, Ohio Charles E Memll Co . 1969, p 105] ' - • 

Teaching is not simply the irnpartation of knowledge, but an encounteNthat 
^ results in a - change of character.[Gary Betkin. The Teacher as Hero Educaf/ona/ 
Ttr^ory (Fall 1972). p 4t4} 

Althougl> creative teachers probably will add to tjie list, thts volume recortnmends 1h^t 
corvside ration be given to a number of specrfic toprCs for Action Learning projects For all of the 
topics, the following pages contain detailed descriptions of how the projects or activities might be 
achieved in the classroom Each Action Learning project conforms to a topical format as follows 
^ I Statement(s) of ObjectivesCs) 

> 11. Type and Description of Projects or Activity , ' ^ * 

, Ml Procedure ' - * 

A the Teacher ^ . 

B The Students . - . 

' ty Evaluatforr. 

This volume contains descriptions of such' Action Learning projects and activities as follows 
^ TV Production . ' Book Production 

Radio'Rroduction * Class Newspaper Production 

Magazine Production, ' Film Prqduct^on 

1) Local Lore , ■ Reoipe Bock Production. 

2) Literary CoHage Production \ 
Scrapbook Prpduction' . Mime V ' - 

• Game-MakTha Reader's Theater 

Simulation ~ Vnprbvisation ^ 

Puppetry : ^ , ' ^ Slory Dramatization; 

Role Playing ' * ^ Class Play Production ^ ^ ^. . 

Class Play Writing ' Debate ^ / \ 



Each project ora<itivity,gives students practrce in developing the critical^skiffs of corrimunication 
rMding, writing, speaking, listening, viewing, and thinking. < ' ' ' 

. The >*riters of the Action Learn ina projects described hereir^are teachei s'PfTo hmte successfully 
corxJucted the projects in classroom situations An jntrodgqtory essay, written by a^iniyersity. 

-scholar, precedes each of th^ fou/' sections containing Actio'n Learntng projects The projects 
theimselves are descnbed by practjping classroom teachers in North CaroNna. representing 'the 
entire grade range of-'public school education. The introductory 'essays lend support to the 
appropriateness ar>d usefulness of Action Learning in the' English/Language Arts classroom' 

Th^ Division dt Languages in the North .Carolina Department of Public Instruction gratefully 
acknowledges the contributions of scores of peopte who have^made this volume possible. 
Particularly, w^are grateful to Ms. Kay Bullock arid her staff in th6 Division of Public Information, as 
well as to Ms Carolyn -Matthews and Ms Janet Mahgum. who ptepared the typescript We 
appreciate the cooperation of Dr A. Craig Phillips. State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr 
Jerome Mel t(^n, Deputy State Superintendent and^Mr George Kthdy, Assistant State 
Supenntendent for Pr^ram- Services, who encouraged us and facilitated the publication of this 

' material 



Denny T Wolfe. Jr, Director 

Division of Languages 

N'C Department of Public Instruction 
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THE CASE fOR LOCAL LOBE AND LITERARY 
MAGAZINES (OR, TEACHING WITHOUT 

. SEEMING TO) 



D^pvtaient of EngMth 




Wdlbm Carolina Unfvorstty / . - 

. ' ^ (^Milowt^, North Cai^^ % . - 

' » • *. , • . * . ♦ 

As part cj a combined profite and pMogge, "A^ut Ed Rjcketts," in Th$ Log from th0 Seax>f 

ColrtBz, JpHn -Steinbeck' wrote this about'his marine )>iologtst friends *^ 

• ^ Everyone near him was ifntluencect joy him, deeply arKl permanently. Some he >^ 
; laughthoii^(lothhk,otherst>owtoseeofhearXhildrenonthebM 

look lof and f rnd be^utrfwl anirnals in worfds they had not suspected were there at all. 
He4aught e^erybf^wTthout seeming t© (pp. x-xl). . - * * , 

The except I've quoted.^especiaity the last sl^tehce. is ^ gr^.tributerto Mr.'RIcketfs, 9s it would be 
to any teacher. Certainly we tefi«;hers also^hope we influpnce^our stu(tents, teach them to think,.to 
see. to hear, Xq discover worlds they had nolf eajized were there at ill. Now what if we could do that, 
and do rt vfith reUDced grace, witfi the qdality called spfeztatura in Repai^s^^ Italy, ^ that we 
taught without rea^ seeming to do sl57 Would n1 that be both a wonder and a^ssing? I k Aow ^me 
haverl krlow son>e stiH are; I think alL of us can. There are nunr>erdus approaches that will 
I. though J believe all must contain four^ey elenr>ents: each must ^1^ arouse and maintain the 
s* interest' (2) adapt to individuaf differences in students' interests an{l backgrouhd^; (3) 
^ students witK^ sense of accofnpiishment and even publie recognition of some sort ; and (4) 
promote devetopment of the stqd^ts' English skills. One Action Learning approach that contains 
these etonents.arxl has been especially successful recently is the student-gen%rated magazine, 
either tt>e literary or/ even more notably.ihe local lore type. Prodaced with wise and gentle teacher 
guidance, tt>eseinagazines really can ^each -without s^^ming to. - » ' 
' We m f^rth Carolina ha^ t)eeh greatly Encouraged by* the ur(e)v>acted popular success bf the 
Fmftre eixperiment, enjoyed by our North Georgia neighbors at Rabun Gap-Nacoochee Sfchoof. 
Eliot Wigjginton. the founder and sponsor, or? several occasions has shafed his experier>ce directly 
with;our state's English^ teachers? mos^recentfy^t the Spring 1976 Workshop of the NC English) 
Teachers Awoci^lon (co-spohsored by tf>e State D^rtmef)t of Public Instruction) in Charlotte. 
Those who doubtihe efficacy of the locaUore approach have doubtlessly either not he^rd Mr. 
Wigging or nofrc^ theMntroductions to the beistselle^ he and his studente created, especially 
Fpxiire Book (Garden City.. N Y,: Doubleday. 1972) and. Foxfire 2 ((Sarden Qity. N.Y.; 
Doubileday. 1973), each of which has s<^ over amiltion coptW. Here is part of N$ introduction to the 
former book, explaining how the Ipcal lore magazine experience teaches Er>glish tohis students at 
Rabun Gap: ^ 

' * ~ * 

English, in Its^mplest definition, is communicatioil ^ reaching out and touching 
paopte 4vith words, sounds, and visual images. We Kre in the bOsin^ of improving 
sbidente' f]^>wass in these arras. In their work with photography (which must teltthe. 
.story \with as much impact an6 clarity as the^words). text (which must be 
grammatically correct except in the use of pure dialect from tape^ that they 

' - ' ' ■■ . . 12 ' • '.A • . .. 



transcribe), lay-out. make-u^. correspondence, iart and cover design, andselection of 
manuscripts from outside! fxJetsind writers ~ to say nothing of related skills such as 
fund raising, typing, retailing, advertising, and speaking at conferences and public 
meetings they learn more about EnglisMhanJrom any^her Curriculum ^ couW 
devise. Moreover, this curriculum has bulltnn ihotivationS and immediate and 
.tangible rewards. (pr13) - . . 



Clearly the four key elwnetnfs that \ mentioned eariier ate included in the Foxf«H|P^hJ along 
with admirable sprezzatura on the part of Mr. Wigglntofji^urely ail of these are important factors in 

. the magazine's cor^tinuirvg succe8s>^^ there are^ose who may question the potential for 
transferring the Foxfire approach to om^ areas. Qnder the control of other teachers. 

Yet. Eften Gray Maesey. at Lebanon High School. Lebanon. Missouri, has a loc§! lore magazine 
success story, tod. Her students' Bittersweet has a national readership, and she reports numerous 
positive English teaching accomplishments; these 9he atl^ritjutes. at least in pdrt. to what she calls 

^ "the magic of publication." thd knowledge that what a student writes may appear in print will be 
-read by someone besides the teacher, wilt be a permanent re<X)rd of a certain kind of accomplish- 
noerrt. Were are some brief excerpts from art essa^y Mrs. Massey. listing sonre results of the local 
lore magazine approach that she has noticed: 

I have taught English composition for several years and have never h^ students so 
willing to revise and re-write. Nor have my students ever been so critlcah^f their own . 
t writings and so anxicajs to get assilgnments. - . ^ 

. -Students team to organize their material into articles, r. Hi^iping one another under 
my guidance, they decide how they will organize their material, preswting it to me in 
several stages, filling* in their outlipes and planning intertetin^^'dpenings and • 
conclusions. As the articles shape up. they realize howtransitiojns help the continuity, 
where direct quotations are needed and* where they need more information. 

They learn that communlcajyon is not achieved entirely with words. Through^ 
designing their own layouts/t^^ team toe effectiveness of spacings. headings and* 
ptetui'e captiojis. They, learri to \ntice >H& reader to read what they write by attractive 
double ^M(Be4ay6ut design and brSSJang up the large blocks of print. They see their 
writings Voim the reader's point of view, son>ething I could rarely achieve before in my ' 
wrltir^ assignments. . . 

> instead of being discouraged or insulted by rpy criticism, the students are grateful 

"and willingly rf>ake changes. They would much rather have rhe hofieartly say, "It Won't 

^ Ao,'* to something they have done than to tet it be published mmnter^weej for 
everyone to see their rtiediocre *work. (From "Students Discover the Magic oK- 

' Publication," Er^glish Educatior), § (April/May 1975), 230, 23^.) - , ' 

Mrj^4il95sey rd^rts other benefits, spch as becoming more conscious of dialects (her students are 
working in the Ozairtc Mountains, an area that shares aspects of histqry and traditif>n with the* 
Southern Appalaphian Mountains, jjvhftre the Foxlire ^udents work), of history, of geography. The 
studert^also have numerous socializing experiences, both aathey work together irtnEhwfucing the 
magazine and as tbey intervi^ adult contacts. , * 

The local fore raagazine approach does not work just in the^ mountains; though; here in North 
Carolina Mrs. Miklred M. Jeranko has been equally successful with a local lore project at Cape.' 
Hatteras High School, where Sea Chest began^publisKing in 1 973, following the lead of ar>d witi^ the- 
fielpof the fox//re staff. A student, Lojrna Baum, reported enthusiastically in the Wfnter 1974 issue of 
North Caroiha Cr^glish Teacher about the experience: . ^ 



Some.^the activities that we do on Sea Ch6st are: botokkeeping. art. typing, 
photography, developing picture, interviewing, transcribing interview tapes, editing, 
th^ copy, writing publicfty. editorials, .advertisements, letters to subscribers, 
businesses we deal with, businesses who want to deal with us,*making out purcha^ 
orders, filing, subscription recording, addressing envelopes, sorting the magazine? 
by zip code for mailing, getting the mail bags to the post office, getting the magazines 
out to stores, and trying to correct our goofs. 

Our final examination is gr^ided by nearly eight hundred subscribers in thirty states 
^ and five foreign countries, lus sc^cry if we had time fq^be scared, (From '*A4.ook into 
' the Sea Chest,' or (Fox) Fire! SpreadsHo North Carolina/' p. 8.) 

• X * \ ' . 

This excerpt from Miss Baum's report also suggests something else; Mrs. Jeranko probably has a 
few discipline problems with her busy Sea C^es? students, which is a happy result that Eliot 
Wigginton reports, too. (Discipline problems were, in fact, part of the reStson that he began Foxf/re— 
^cf. The Foxfire Book, pp. 10-11.) Other North Carolina local lore magazines include W/nd/a/te. in 
Western North Carolina at^orth Buncombe High School, and Kin'hn\ in the soiitheastem part of 
the glate at Hallsboro High School. ^ . .« 

OtoerJCt _ . ^ 

Mir^^^ta to New Mexico. And such projects need not be in rilral or isolated areas. One magazine in 



'JOpa\ lore magazine project^J^scattered across the U.S.A.. from Maine to^awaii. from 



Minnesota is at New City School in St. Paul, and d'tyscape is produced by the students at Westem 
High Sichool in Washington, D.C. Deborah Insell, in an article, entitled "Foxfire in the City." 
'describes i>er project at South Boston High School. Boston. Massachusetts, v^ere the emphasis 
was more on local history than on folklore; she was particujarly impressed by the ''phenomenal 
maturing effect Jhis project had on the students" (English Journal, 64T6eptr 1975). 36-38). Patricia 
Peterson, writing in Media and Methods, sees a related useful effect: "[The student] can begin to 
conr>e to grrps with the place and heritage that has shaped him and the forces, old and new, which 
continue to play a part in^what he will become" ('The Foxfire Concept/ 10 (Nov. 1973). 16-18). 
Clearfaf the local lore magazine is an effective teaching idda which has gained widespread 
accepfcmce^ and there mu4t be rqom for more use of this Action Learning approach, both here in 
North Carolina and elsewhere. This is not to ssa^ that the phenomenal success of Foxfire can 
necessarily be repeated, tor several reasons^ but certainly the approach should be considered by . 
those English teachers m search of a bettef (though by no mcftps easier) way to teach composition 
and other English skills. 

Though some contributors to local lore magazines are fairly^young, ninth- or tenth graders. ^ 
better approach to teaching without seeming to for both pre-secondaryand many secondary school, 
teachers and their classes may be via "creative writing^ perhaps using the literary magazine 
approach. The elementary and middle grade teafcher of English will find many good ideas in the 
reports of Action learning Projects in this source-book, as^ell as frequent articles in the rational 
Pouncil of Teachers of English journal. Language Arts (the successor to Elementary English). A 

?ood recent survey WitmRbliography is in the May 1976 issue: Wnilam H. Rupley. "Eric/RCA Report: 
eaching and Evaluating Creatwe Writing in the Elerrientary Grades," pp. M6-590. fn that same 
Issue, Joseph tzzo. Jr.. in "The Motivation of Creative Writing," suggests the vHb of having younger 
students wnle lies in order to break down the insincerity that.f reqiiehtly mars the typical example of 
eroatlve writing in the^iariy grades; he e)iplains how this approach frees their wrrting of some of its 
stuf|n^ (0p. 597-59ft>. (In this source4>ook, Ester H. Johnson of the Harnett County schools 
recominends a simMaractivity; she suggests titles for '•Whoppers" to get the sti^dents started on 
creative writing proiects.) The important socializing aspect ofcreative writing in the earty grades is 
discussed by Eileen Tway in "Writing: An Interpersonal Process." wftich is also a valuable essayfor 
those teaching older students, especially because of h^ridea that the teacher values thfs activity 
thW is being assigned (Language Arts, 53 (Feb. 1976). 1 62-167, 186). This brie'f list suggests, then. • 
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what many already know, that Engli^ teachers can utilize creative writing and the literary magazme 
approach with good effect, and that reports of tbeir successful ideas are readily available, both in 
this sourcebook and elsewhere. - . 

The basis of success in teaching creative writing is perhaps that sooner or later it leads to' some 
voluntary witing. which may oot necessarily be great or even good*writing (some m^y w€ll make a 
trajitionalist shudder), yet is still probably the best possible kind of writing experience for many 
sludOTts. Iq another context, the best teaqher I ever had, James Sledd, wrote: *K5ne paper that a 
student writes because he wants to » worth a dozen that he writes to satisfy a teacher" ("On Not 
Teaching English Usage,'' Eng/Zs/? Journa/, 54 (Nov. 1«65). 698-703). That same idea is expressed in 
anotrter essay, that I would make required reading for those teaching creative writing if I could. ' 
Kenneth Jenkins, then of Miami Springs (Fig.) High School, had this to say In 'Towards a New . 
Awareness of Creative Writing": . . a student participates best in that which interests or excites 
him. Few things interest an individual more than himself and his own e;(periQr>ces. Therefore, the 
answer tothe difflcuffy ofleachrng writing might rest in the er^ouragenntentof writing that is rooted 
Irrlhe experiences of the iftdividual." {English Journal, 54 (JaiV t965). 21), * 

Mr. Jenkins goes on to offer five gufdellr^ which I tfiink We can all appreciate ar>d accept about 
creative writing: (1) the teacher cannot teach creativity, but can develop, nurture, inspire it; (2) 
creativity and intelligence are separate and individual attritKites; (3) creative writing ^must have its 
basis in experience; (4) the teacher must realize the difficulty of the creative writir>g task; (5) the 

^ teacher must t)e tolerant of students' attempts at creative writing. Folfowing these guidelines when 
teaching creative wrttiryg wW result in ^he following consequences: (1) studer^ls will discover a r>ew . 
importance for writing!; (2) student^ will discover new pleasures of woricing witfcr language; (3) 

' students will begin to explore a new dimension of thought. 

Going a little beyond Mr, Jenkins' guidelines, there is one special negative tenderKy of creative 
writing teachers in particular (the problem is rare with the local lore approach); this is an excessive 
straining for q uality. so that the works of weaker student writers tend to be excluded from the literary 
magazine. I prefer the approach of a North Carolina teacher whose building I can almWsee from 
my office window. Mrs. Nancy Coward, at Camp Laboratory School. Cullpwhee. ha§ been working 
several years with both types o^ magazinegs; In fact, they are printed as a unit, with the literafy 
magazine, Grey Matter in Bteck and White, having its own cover, table of contents, and about half 
the pages; when turned upside down and over, the cover of the local lore magazine section. 
Mountainears, appears, followed by a table of contents and pages of North Carolina mountain lore 
' until the back pages of the literary miigazine are reached. (Here is a creative compromise for those - 
working with both types of magazines.) Mrs. Coward's feeling about choice of mateqal is that every, 
studentnought to i>e allowed to contribute to and have work printed in a student-generated 
magazine, that it thus ou^ht to be inclusive rather than exclusive, for the boostio the contributor's 
ego upon s^ing his or her piece printed is of special value as a reinforcing reward f&r a wnting 
effort. 

>ite the positive values documented already^ though, one potential conrrplaint by both EngMsh 
teafchers and their supervisors is th^t creative writing and local lore approaches, while having their 
virjbes, don't really promote development df stucJent writing abifity and skills. This is easily refuted, 
Towever, if we give some ttiojjght^o what we generally desire our English students to learn.*^ 
regardless of the level. We rtitend that the student learn to perceive Clearty and accurately, and 
presenttiis/her perceptions in precise ianguage, taking into account shades of meaning and even ^ 
dialectdifferences;the writing of poetry, of fiction, the reporting of local lore, in eit^jer narrative or 
expository forms, can teach these. W# intend that the student learn to organize his material and, 
become conscious of form; the descriptions of local lore processes, the recording and arrangement 
of interview respor\ses, the writing of poems and some types of fiction can teach thesec Previous 
references to the essay by Mrs. Massey and her fi/ffersVveef experience, and to Lorna Baum's report * 
. on Sea Chest, suggest how well the local lore magazine and probably the literary magazine^teach 

s * • • * ' y 



students to bibome aware qf theirVeading audience, wh^jc^ii^^f^^urse-; arlother skill we w^nt our 
sjMJents to acqujre. Finally, boih typ^s of magazines can teach basic editing'antf proofreading 
SKiIlS, that is, gramnrmr and mechanica, vyhiJe'the literary magazine should help the student become 
more sensitive readers, especially err literatur'e. following theirt)wn writing jgj^riences.^ 

UKimately. of course, the skills of rieddingf anij writmg, "important as^^tB^y surely are, are 
superseded by the necessity of learnjifig to live in a World growing increasir^ly comp<e>: at a 
^frightening rate. Elbt Wigginton write^ gf tfte teaching task in the introduction to Foxfire 2, saying 
^otstu'dents in ge.nOTal that; * * ' \ ^ ^ ' 

\ /V 

^. . , the world must be theirciassroom,th6classrooma reflection oftheir world The 
two must work as one. * ' <✓ 

The 'purpose of our schools^then, rt^ust be to help our kids discover who they arer 
their lovfts and hates, and tt>e stance they are going to take in the f^e of the world It 
becomes Oi^ responsibility as tfeachers to^ut them in situations where this testing 
Gan go*on; to create for, tliem rpemorable experience^ that they will carry with them 
like talis'men arid come back to tcJuch a thousand times dunng the course of their 
rives (p. 14) ^ . ' 

. ^ ' . - • V ^ 

Here we have virtually a truism, a stateprtent of ideas that we all recognize as gdod.agoal that we all 

^ want to reach. Yet how often do our teaching sjtrStegies ref lefct thrs ^deaP How often are our students 
so, engaged by what they are doing as school work that they have memorable experiences? ones that 

^ will last? And how often do we create, by our assignments, learning situations which interest them 
(and us)» which take account of student differences, whrich pYovide them with a sense of 
accomplishment, and which also build English ^kiJIs? How often, finally, do we approach or reach 
th'egoal of teaching without seeming to? nearly enough »6 the answer for most of us. Yet 
through the Action Learning approaches, and in partic^far through the student-generated, teache.r- 
gu^ed local lore and literary magazine appr6aches^e^rfbed in this source-book, we can do so. 
ArKJ perhaps one day some former North Carolina English students will write as movingly about 
sorhe of us as John Steinbeck did about a great teacher that he knew. 



EdHofial Note:. In addition 'to the FDxf/re>6Qlcs -mentioned by Professor Nicholl in his essay, 
. teachers would also benefit frorh seeing Eliot Wigginton's Momenfs, available from 
.^^ ' Institutional Development and Economics. Affairs Services. 1785 Massachusetts 
^ ' Ave., N,W., Washington; D.C., 20036. Jhis document contains the Foxffre 

. philosophy and off^ very helcJgl advice and directions forteachers and students. 
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SCRAPBOOK 



" I' 

I OBJECTIVES / 



f 



. vtmi E. B#rgmMn ^^^/S^ 
Tht Unlvtrtlty of North CiraNna at Ath(y^ 



• To share creative writing through a group project ' - • % . * \ 

• To ex prfss' feelings, thoughts, .experie/>ces in h Variety of written verse forms 

• To stimulate^uzc^sive use of lapguage' 

• To (toyelO|7pjide irTf^^vidual and groop work 
To learn to work coopehstivety 

• To experience using a ysil^ty of spf:a}>^materials to express ideas created in verse 

TYPE AND I>ESCRIPT|6n OF PfiOJCCy" ' . 

* • * • 

Thi^ projefct involves the productloh of a language arts scrapbooK. Both Aha covers and 
'cofHjlpts are created by individuals or small* groups of students. Th« co*erJs designed by 
students and-made f rorrt creative scrap —cloth, canned food wrappings, etc. The contents can 
be as diversified as the pupils within any givenc'lass. However, writing vef%e — free, open,; 
structured, funny, sad, serious, long, short, and rhyme — is very appropriate for this type of ^ 
production. Th# stydente also illustrate each verse using scraps — old post cards, placemats*, 
photographs, magazine pictures as .well as dfawtngs, paintings, cutouts, and pencil sketches. 
Note: Ther#are of course, f^iany different types of contents for scrapbook production with 
any of the themes: food, fabrics, nature. The content could yery well be more research orientec^. 
and related to social studies and ^iertce. ' . 

' Exarnple: What have been men's and womfn'sfashion trends since 19(X>? What explanaticKi^ 
• you have for these trends? 

ML PROCEQURE J^^^^ 

A. The TMCher ' \ ' , " i' . 

/ . . 

• Brainstorming — The teacher asks the pupils to orally relate words which come to their 

minds when they think of "seraph and "scr«)book" {either order). The teacher will 
accept and record all responses on the blac«>oard. . ^ ' ; 

Dictionary^ Definitions — The teacher and/or pupil reads definitions of "scrap" and 
"scrapbook"^from the digtionary. ("*So^pbook" is a book of blank pages for pasted 
clippings, pictures, souvenirs,, a memojy book.) ("Scrap" js a small piece, a bit, a 
fragment^ a bit of something written o^r printed, discarded.) (Webster's World Die- 
tionary, I960) 

♦ Discussion — The teacheir guides.discu^sion comparing yid contrasting brainstorming 

thought with dictionary definitions. More than likely, some common thoqghts will be 
scrapk of cloth, /paper, food.' clippings, and something written. . _ . 
^ • Asking - Telling — The teacher asks the pypils if they would like to make st language 
arts scrslpbook using ,some of the ideas from brainstorming and the dictionary as the 
/ ' theme. * 



* - * 

• CatBgorizmg and Voting The.teacher asks the pupils to catej^rize 6xpi:9ssed rde^ts 

*of scraps and vote on a iheme for the scrapbook. (Usual categories are scraps of pap^r, 
food, fabrics, and nature) * 

• Mass Producing }he Scrapbook — The tecicher provides necessary materials {other than 

the collected Item!) for producing the scr€^>lxx>k. \ . t . . 

• Writirtg Varied Forms of Verse — As jteacher observW and listens to pupils durihig mass 

production of scrapbook, he/she leads pupils intolo^ of rhyming, riddles, simil^ ^nd 

• ,the« into q^her form§ of verse such asSiaikii, c^l^Hw, and limericks, He/She nuiy , 
' want to provide examptef such as: "As sour as — "as^hiny as — "bug, tiig, rug/** 

He/She may also want to provide examples as follows: . ^ , 



Limericks: # 



1. 



4. 



(Each line 5. 
begira^ with a 
capital letter.) 



|.IMEmCKS ARE . . . 

Fiye lines of fu^! 

(Lines 1, 2. and 5 rhyme; a 

have about 8 syllables.) 



ir 



(Unes 3 and 4 rhyn>e, are indented, 
and have 4-6 syllables.) 



Here is one already writtdn for you. 



^ yhere once y^as a turtle pamed Ned, 
^ Who is ahvays bumping hft he£Kj. 

Said the mpther to4>er son. 

*'lr>deed! You are a strange one. 
Pull your head in your shed, dear Ned." 



♦ / 
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OhMiiMln: 



Cinquain 
Its poetry 
Written in syl^bies 
Two, four, six, eight, two 
Wffte oni 



.on five lines. 



(a word) 



(a word) 



(2 describing words: adj.). 

(3 actioiT worc^ , 

(a statement or 4 more adj.) 



(syrKXiym-^or describing wordj 



\ Here is an ex^ple of Cinquain. 

Leinon 
Tangy tart 
§ Floating in tea 

t ^ Juicy yellow oval smooth 

• Fruit 

HaOoi: 

/ HAIKU 18... 

An unfinish^J thought 
Capturing one small moment 
Telling of "nature 



Haiku is a bit Hke a sna^ot — a singter moment captured forever in words. 



Just follow this-fof/n and write your tf>oughts at)Out nature. 



(^Jwlku = 
3 lines of 



(5 syllables) 

J (7 syllables) 

(5 syllables) 



17 syltaMes. 



l-ltRed 
. Lii; tomato red, 

Xoo long I have watched you grow. 
I c^not eat a friend. ' [ 



\4 




• l^rainstormipg — The Rjjpils fell any wards that come to their minds vy^hgrrthey think of 
'"strap" ancl-**scrapti6qk8." T^g pupils read all responses on the board7^'^''"'^'r^^ 

• Dictionary Definitions 4- the pupils either read or listen to dictionary^ definitions ol 

• Discussion^ r:- The ;put)ils ex^ine similarities and differences from brainstorming ^ 
8essij6r>8 W:^oftif)are with di^^ 

• Cate^rif ing afW Votjpd — The pupils categorize expressed ideas of scraps (into food, 
fabrjes! najlure, for example) then select oAe or more of these tt>emes for their scrap-^ 

. t>ook. . / ^ . ' 

• Coliectmg — The pupils collect scmps of fabric/wrappings from canned food/left over 
foW'cartons/specimens from natukf for the scrajjbook cpv^r. * 

• Mass Produciag the Scrjapbook ^ The pupils wprk in appropriifte groups to design, 
assenible, and bind the scrapbook. If the theme were food, the Cover might be a 
lamlKated collage of paper wrappings from canned foods and food Qartons. A nature 
thefme lerxls itself to a cpver of glued on specimens of bark, leaves^gems, nuts, shelKs. 
stones, buds, iosects, cones, furs, and feathers. The cover could be paper, oak tag, 
cardboard, .or masonite. The scrapbook can be bound with staples, thfead. yafn, 
colored masking tape, grommets. and tool posts. The pages coukJ be manila orcolorec^ N 
construction paper. ' '^ ' l ^ f 

• Writing Varied forms of Vers0i— Th^ pupils write riddles, rhymes. Similes, tiaiku. 
cinquains, anffl limericks relatirw to theme(s) of. the scrapbookWhrs can be done indi- 
vidually or in small groups. . T ' , . • 

• lllustratirTg the Scraplx>ok — Jhe pupils collect pictures, photographs, placen\ats. and 
postcards, to use in illustrating the scraptxx>k and bolor, paint, or make sketches 
appropriate to the written verse; 

EVALUATION ^ 



II pi4>Ns' attempts at each of the six objectives will be accepted, Teachere can provide 
ggidance to pupite and pupils can help each other. Ajpils can <fec»de iff (1) entries jn the 
scrapbook will be selected by thd teachers and/or pupil^) entriesyvill be randomly setectecf 
or (3) thaj^each pupil have at least two entries of two diffrfenUttPW of verse. The scrapbook 
may be ditolayed in the media center for availability to omerpuplls, tarchers, ai^ parents' 
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PROSE BOOKLET 

\ OMry SmHh . '\ 

\ WMtfMd ElMMiitHry School 

WMtfMd, North Cirolm 27603 I 

I- OBJECTIVES 

• To develbp setf-conftdence • 

• Jp develop oftal language skills ' 

. • To develop beginning reading sklUs using the language experience approach 

• To participate in the creation of a a|?ry booklet 



Ik TYPE AfID DE^IPl'rQN OF PROJECT" 

• To produce a booklet, there must t>e^a child who is willing to talk and a teacher who is willing 

to listen and. record the child's words • ' 

• The bocAlefcan be composed of either fiction or nonfiction and can be long or. short 

• Whichever, it is a cooperative effort between chiW andfteacher; lllustrattons and an attractive 

coiler complete the project which then is displayed in some manner for parents ar>d other 
chikJren. Tj^e booklets can ev^yally become resource niaterial for future, children. 



IH. PROCEDURE * t 

* A. The Teacher 

V 

~>>yWrite what the chijd says word .for word 

• Read the material back to the sjudent 

• Let the child fi8adtt»eT>opklet I 

^ • Help the child with illustratJons, If neces^ry, and a cover 

• Bind the booklet -and display it 

: ■ 

^ B. The 8tii0ente 

\" . - . . ^ ■ ^ 
V • t^ictate stories or real-life happenings to the teacher , 

• Listen to the teacher read back the dictation 

• Read wtiat rtas been written 

• Prepare illustrations and a cover. " , ^ 

• Stuife the booklet with others • ' 



/ 
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. EVALUATION . ^ 

^ ' There is r>o written evaluation, but one might evaluate the child's enjoyment in writirw and 
rilling his or her own book. * . ^ - 

' *' . . 12 
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l.» OBJECTtVeS. 



CREATIVE WRITING BOOK 

Laura W.DanMs ^ 
Davonshire SchodI , 
Chartotta, North Caroltna 28215 



• • To help students think creatively and to'work independently as well as with others in the 
democratic process ' ' ^ • , » 

• To inspifjif students to experiment with ideas and* events tif an orderly and meaningful 



manner . 



• To encourage students to obseiVe. to feel free to express personal observations, feelings and 

ideas ^ .3 * 

• To.devleop basic^ngyage arts skills and understandings%pral and written 

• To increase the'studeiTf s voc?bulan( and word usage 

• To develop basic spelling skiits with increased knowledge of initial sounds and sound-letter 

^lationships ' ^ • • 

• To (tevelop the ability to organize creative ideas into meanrngful 'sentences and logical 

paragraphs JiL * ' ^ . ^ 

• To encourage Self osteom and a good self-image about his or her aWlrty in orai^nd written 

expression * k 

• To help students realize how the printed word commtKiicates through speech. , ^ 



II. TYPE AND DESCRIpIKVN OF PROJECT ^ 

^ ThrougKour Creanve and Imaginative Writing Center, original writing booklets are compiled 
yi^ile teaching language arts'skills^rid m^kingpractical application through voluntary tnvcli^ 
ment of aft students. 



III. l>nOCEDURE ' :. 1 . * / 

/ A. ThtTMCtier ^ 

. . ■ • ' : ' ' / C 

• Provides for a leamir>g center fqr creative writing with appropriate and attractive 

captions ' - > 

^ 5 Choose and niounrpictu^ that evoke ttiought. di»bussionrand rrK^tivatiort for stories 

^ • Changes pictitras freqi^tiy to ke^ interest high V ' . ' 

• Permits flexibility in chroces of subjects 

• Prepares vocabulary* Ijsts.for the center to aid disciis^on — 

• inspires and challenges'students to participate • 

• Recoijjs or tapes^udents reading their stories ^ / 

• Prepares tor othewfirnttng activities that exterid tt>e lemming / 

• Responds positively to all ideas and .efforts of students' 

K .. • Te^ sheete designed forieseacched inforrrMition . * 
\- • The evaluation revealed that the prefect afforded students: ' • » " x 

• varied experiem^ in many sutjject'are^ ' ' > 

• increased inters in current*events ^ 

13 . . 
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' • prompted better writing, reporting, interpreting • . 

• provided tot£il involvement of class members 

• informed parents and sckooi personnel of school events 

' -\ " • • 

B. TheSbidents ' . ^ 

• Choose voluntarily to participate , \ ^ ^ 
f Compile original writing booKlets 

H^P each other in the center acttvittes " • , " \ 

• Understand that words can be written to communicate 

• Find success inihe acttvities of the center 

• Read stories to classrnates and other? . 

• Write freely on subjects of his or her own chopsing 
^ • \Nork independently and in groups 

IV. EVALUATION \ ' 

• Teacher evaluation through observation of progress, interest, w^itiaftive arKl self satisfaction 

• Frequent positive written responses by the teacher^ 

• Parental evaluation of irnJividual growth^arxJ response to students' gr£»vth in self expression 



RECIPE BOOK 

Edna E Boytdn 
Margivvt (toame PrInuNy School 
Witeon. North CMna 27893 



I. . OBJECTIVES 




• To be^me aware of the variety of dtJmmunication skills 

• To v»rt a super ^larket and observe ite operation ^ 

• To use language and math skills « 

• To learn to follow written directions 

• To recalldptails and arrange them in sequdrice 

• To learrvto share 

• To develop hotfcies; cookrr>g sKifls, picture makiRg skills, etc. 
t • To feel a sense 'of setf-satiff€K:tion and of creativity 

• To increase vocabulary - ^ 
• ^ • To follow a map . , ' 

• To 0ract»ce safety in gpir^g frorif school to store 

II. TYPE AND DESCRIfniON OF PR04ECT ^ ^ 

• After reading a story about nrwking c^y the children cho<»e A candy recipe that tt^ can 
then make in the^ ctabsroom and serve ^¥>eir clanmates. 

^ - - u 
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III. PROCEDURE 



A. The TMdm ^ ^ • . ^ j 

▼lntrodiK»8 the project 

• Provkles ttw basic resources for this acjtwity b&ok, etc. 

• Provides the necessary tangu^ and math background to complete the propsct 

• Guides the students in each step listed below. He/She lets the cfywren do the project and 

acts as a resource person when needed. • 

B. Th» Students • ^ 

. • RefiKl the story ^ 

• Choose tbe recipe • 

• Make the grocery list • • 

• Purchase the ingredients * , : • 

• Bring to echool any necessary cooking utensils 

• Choose small, groups or individuals to read ahd follow the dir^tions for making the 

candy 

• Cook the candy ' 

• Share it wi^ others 

• Write and illustrate their activity, and make it into a book 



IV. EYKLUATION 

« * 

The students used math and language skills in each real life situation, used spelling skills 
in making a groc^ list, practiced recalJ and sequerifcing skills in ordering the still-life pictures 
from the photographer, learried to use the canriera. practiced cleanliness skills, ^nd learned to 
select the main kjea by writing captiorts to pictures. 

Tt»e students enjoyed the experience. Were able to eat their candy, and very proud to share 
their tx)ok in the Actkjn Learning Project. 



t. OBJECTIVES 



CLASS NEWSPAPER 

t 

WsHbufQ EleiMfttefy School 
WaNbiM^ Nuilli CaroHra 



• To recognize and appreciate tt>e importance of the newspaper as part of the media 

• To bec«i* more aware of me format and contents of a daily newspaper 
•,To learfefunctioruU grtfnmar skills through using them in writinig a newspaper 

• TO select the main points of news articles by answering the five "Ws" ' 

• To oain intight into qualities of gife reposing 



• • To use a widp range of mdividual differences anci interests to produce a neC^paper 
• To work together as a class 

•' To develop a sense of pride- in completing a project and seeing "^he results 

* ' " • ^ ^* * • 

II. DESCRIPTION OP PROJECT " ' 

Students learn about the format and contents of a newspaper and then appJy their learning 
to create a classroom newspaper. Working like a large newspaper office, the dass is divided 
into an' editorial staff, business staff, and mechanical staff. ♦ 

A news^per title is established after the time for the news has been set. It may be written 
TTdm some period in history, faptasyland, or a future time. ' >^ 
» 

111. J>ROCEDURE 

A. Th« TMchw / ' 

' ■ ' . \ 

• Helps pupils brainstorm the types of articies found in a daily newspaper. -Records 

answers on tiQai^ Some answers will be world, national, state, and tocal r>ews; 
editorials; society pages; women's 'sectk)n; busihess and marketrr>g; entertainment 
,T.V., movies, reviews; sports; cartoons or comicmamusements stich as crc^words 
and, jumbles; obftbaries; and classified. ; 

• Quisles makir^ of booklet of examples of each type of article fourwl in the newspaper 

This booklet becomes a resource for future reference for the stuc^pnts as thfey write 
articte^ of the same or similar types. 17 

• Cuts out pictures from newspapers leaving off the captions. Hands out pictures and asks 

students to write captions arid share with the class. , 

• Teaches the format of a front 'page newspaper. Uses front page apiljabels all parts — 

logo or-^g. first lead article, volume and edttfon, column, photft, caption, body of 
. story, credit table of contents, jump lines. 

• Outlines the structure of a news story — Hieadline - title, deck - subtitle, by-line,*- author, 

dateline - where, when, credit, article. 

• Teaches^ttie five "Ws" who, what, where, when, and why of a nev^ sto/y. Gives students 

iseveral experiencee in answerif>g these questioas about newspaper articles. 
. • Discus^e^jalities of a good reporter — careful observer, ha\« goixJ rpemory, be easy 
with wo^p ke^ his/her wits in a confu3r>g situation, report objectively. 

• Stages anlroxpected happenirig in the classroom (pre-arranged with perhaps another 

faculty member) and $isks students to report exactly what occured using all they hav* 
learned. Cohipare and discijss write-ups checkir>g to see if qualities of a good reporter 
were utilized. ^ * - 

^ • Divides the class into three nrwin groups. (The number in the parentheses indicates ttie 
approximate number of students with that a^ignnuf^t.) Editorial staff: editor-in-chief 

(1) . news reporters (3) — world and national, statfr, local; sports writers (2), women's 
'* editor (1)^ obituaries writer editorials (1), business editor (1). Business staff: 

busir^ss manager (1), advertising manager (2), classified manager (3), Ernies section 

(2) .entertajnment-amusenwit^2). Mrohanlcal^stfiff: managerofstaff(l), proofreaders 
and censocB (3). Title arnJ Banner (2), Syndiciited column (2), Printers (4). 

. • Helps students establish a tif^ Tor the nev^spaper — fantasy land, another time in 
history, the jfuture. 

• As members fini^ their assignments, provides other newspapers activities. 
, 16 
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B. Th« student! * ; . 

• • • • 'A 

. . • Make booklet labeling all the types of articles from the newspaper 
V • Label the elements of a front page . . . ^ 

X • Find the parts*of a news article and see how qt/ickly thefive *Ws" areanswtfred in several, 
articles ' " > / ^ " ^ . r . ' • • ^ 

' ^ Write news articles forpracttoB ^ . 

• Work on some assignment, contribute to the production of a classroom fiewspaper 



IV. EVALUATION 

The teacher evaluated through using question periods to check student understanding of 
, material covered, noting^ functional skills that might be improved as students write acticles, 
observing whether there has been increased interest in the reading of newspapers, and 
observing group interaction. ^ 



BOOK-MAKING 

« 

Patrt^ D. HeWett 
Mountahi Park Etementary School 
State Road, North Carolina 28676 



\. OBJECTIVES, / 

• f o express thoughts, ideas, and experiencesi^ writing 

• To use handwriting skills , ^ . ^ 

• To broaden -vocabulary through the meaningful association of words with personal 

experience ^ 
•To summarize learning experier>ces 
^ « ♦ To use a variety of miediums to creatively illustrate the bctoks 

II. TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT ^ 

This project etescfibes one suggested process for book production. 

^ III. PR6^EDURE 



A. The Teschef 



/ 4 



* • • Prepares aBook Miking Center ttt«t ^ws in wor^^nd pichjres how \o make a book. 

1. Cut two pieces of cardboard each 7" x 9".' Cover with papec such ad wall paper 
sampteft or paper of chlfd's art work tpotatq prints, sawir>g, paintings, etc.) 

•^^ ERIC . . ■ . . ^ ' 



2, Fold about six sheets of 8" x 10" white paper and one sheet of construction paper 
. In^lf. ' . 

(a) Make a length of yarn about twice the height of the book. Thread a large needle. 
Sew the paiper together in tt>e order shown, 
(come up through #1 , ,down #2. <jp #3, down #4 and tie knot) 




3. Cover binding of book with library ta^^lue constj^ction paper to iQtifie of the 
covered pieces of cardtjoard. 
Help small, groups.construct their books 
Write down stories that each child dictates 
Help each child select a title for his/her book anct design the art work for thelHside cover 

and Illustrations ( * 

Read often the stofies the children have "wi^itten" to large and small groups and individual ' 

childrerf^ ' ' * , 
Make word cards for the children o^the nevfr words they learn. These can be^ken home. 



B. The Students ^ . ^ 

• Construct their books with the teacher's assistance 

• . Dictate strfies of experiences to teachers ' 

• Decide on a title 

• Design inside cover 

• Write their stories in their books - 

• Number pages in book 

• lllustnat^ stories 

IV. EVALUATION V ' 

Children wijoy sharing their experiences an^iaqq|. They learn to read the words in their 
stbries because they have personal meaning to th0m:Childrw really enjoy working on their 
booksandjare very proud of them! \ * 




LITERARY MAGAZINE 

EsUr H« Johnson 
Hamolt County Board of Education Annex 

Littlngtont North Carolina .27546 • . - 

I. OBJECTIVES ' . * . / 

i 

• To experience the joy of creating . ^ ^ 

• To develop skilte of writing, speaking, listening, and re&ding ' 

• To xlevelop aviove fbr reading good literature 

• To practice^acceptabte spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and usage 

• To leafn the necessity of revision 



II. TYPE A>k) DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 

. ' M^ny^ approaches can be taken iri developing art Action Learning Project on Literary 
Magazine production. One approach may be through the proc^ of creative v^riting. To sti;- 
mulate langua^ development, many opportunities need to be provided throughout th^ day 
^ for the child to create in his/her very own way.v . 

Reading Sparks CrMtive Exprenion 

Many types of good literature on the appropriate level must be readily available for 
the child. Young authors and poets begin to bud ^d bloom when they hear and read — and 
love — the best In literature. Good reading helq^ them .become good writers by gi W)g them a 
c(^tant str^m of ideas and iin ever-increasing stdre of words and language patterr)s with 
which to express those ideas. Reading must be a f^rt of a creative writing center, where^ 
diil||en can go to get help and materials for the stimulation of ideas. 

The creative writing center wUI be established with an a^OTphere in which every youngster 
wilffeel comfortable in sharing thoughts and feelings. JHere arg only a few things which most be 
included (the cen16r Will need to be changed frequently): 

• Different sizes, shapes and colors of paper* 

^ Dtffefent kirnls of pencils, crayons, colored p^ils^and n^agic markers 
^ Mattipte sources of words (dictionaries and word lists) 

• Mounted pictures (children .can write stor^ and poems about ^hese) 

• Box of newspaper headlines . - 

• Poem and story starters to finish ; 

• Postcards and stationery to stimulsfle letter writing 

• Box or bag objects to write about 

• Food cartons to stimulate writing b6s and commercials 

• Surprise bag (children feel the bag and write how it feels and what they thinic it is) 

• Plot foWers 



Comic strips w^th tf>e narration cut av^y 
^rdav 
to(»c 



Cardawith 8.or 10 wor<to on them, which are good to uselri a story pr a poem on'a particular / J 
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• Magic states 

• Typewriter 



V 

1 



A part of the center can be a publishing comeraghere the child's thoughts can be put oh paper 
in the form of a story, article, poem, letter, lirrterick, myth, or play. These creative writings can 
be edited and arranged>intora magazine, with the entire >class involved. 

EdHor'tDetk 

Students will react positiveiy^to having their creative ivritihQ chec^ced by classmates when it 
is done at the "Editor's Desk" as preparation for publication in thd class magazine. Editors 
may be elected by popular vote to serve for a given term. Equipment for the editor's desk will 
include a gootf dictionary, a language rules book, red pencils, ancl paper for writmg correction 
and suggestion notes to ^e authors. ^ ^ ^ 

To support this approach through creative writir>g, community resource people can serve 
as a stimulM^ and sHbuld be called on to assist the teacher ^^cofding to needi. Vf^^re funds 
are available, the possibility of obtaining Artist-kvResidence or Poet-irv^esidence shoukJ t>e 
explored.* Volunteers, a^ they are available, can make « valuable contnln/tion to language 
development. Youngsters will be motivated to write, speak» listen and read as a result of ^ir 
contact with the artist-in^^residence and volunteers. Such people can work' with all pupils in 
large groups, small ^roup sessions, and individually to teach skiUs of creative writing, to 
develop creative expression, and to generate an interest in writif>g arnJ reading. . 

/ 

Hi. PROCEDUflE ^ ^ 



A. The Teachec 



Will a^buse exciternent in the process of writing by being enthusiastic iTTbefinirtg and 

descrit>ing the project ^ 
Will guide In the evnection of a variety of reading materials on various levels (books, 

magazines, newspapers, poetry collections, samples of creative writing, pictures, 

illustratioris) and other niseded items fpr the Creative Writing Center . y 
Will use a variety of strategies in the Creative Writir>g Center such as story starters; story 

erHlings, word descriptions of cartoorts and picturee, topics which.stirriylate ideas and 

reflect tt>ejr interests (such as the following) 

• Story Titles — gh^topics whk:l) stimulate ideas and reflect interests 



DnMiatic Incldinti ^ 

Lost in the Woods 

The Night the Ughte Wentput 

Trapped in a Snowbank 



Whoppers 

Next Stop: The Mo6n 

Diving to the Bottom of the Siea 

Uhcovering Buried Treasure 



^Edltortal Notr If intemted in Poet*in-Residenceprograms, contact theOi vision of Cultural 
Arts. N.C. Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh. ^ 

ao 
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Travel Biography 

Above the Clouds " Mumps Are No Fun 

CrosN^atry by Car ' ^ . ' My First Day In School 

Va<^tiOfV«.9 Natiofial Pailt, My Best Friend ^ 

. ' ■ . ; , J My Last Birthday Party 

Animai Anecdotes ^ 

My Dog's Funniest Trick, . , ' , 

The Day the Bird's__€gg Hatched j 

Our Pet Show " . - . 



< • Sentence^ and Story (^ogipletior^ — finishing whit someone else has begun 

• Different Kinds of Poetry — Rhymirtg. limericks, Haiku 

• Writing From Pictures — Bringing life to charjicters in pictures by writing.whatever 

students might think of" 

• Descriptive Writing — identifying pfeople and things from written descriptions; then 

writing descriptions of pictured people and things ^ — . 

• Innaginative Writing — writing myths, fabl». taM tales, wishes, and dreams • 

• Writing Articles —jNr\X\r\% interesting artlc^ ^rom given facts to inform and articles 

to entertain 

, "Trose Creations — writing prose, using as JTKXtel other children's creations 

• Will provide a regular time for creative writing each day ' ^ 
^ Will help Sach child to understand the ^>ectfic purpose 

Will ensure success with each child.(work with.the feeHng that anything that makes you 
nriore creative is anythirtg that makes you more alive; give every child confidence) 
> Will work with the childreairfcreatingamanagement system while working in thecr^tive 
writing center (pay attention to the foUowjng) 
" • Plan well with the eritire class. Write plans on the board. Be sure ever/chMd under- 
"* stands the objectives! the procedure to follow 

• Establish rcoitinesforrnpvrng about the room. Children must understand the numtser 
^ . ■ • '^at can work effective at the oent^ at one time. They also must understand 

-how to handW materials and respectlhe prpperty of otfiers 

• Have an evaluation session each day. Refer to the plans. Discuss which tfnngs were 
^ successful and Which things need to be changed to allevllate problem^ 

• The writings of the pupils will be'greatly enriched by the teacher's choice of books and 

stories to rMd to the class and by constant extension of the .children's laf>guage 
experier>ces in many different, ways ^ , ' 

B. The Students- 

' ' • ■ , 

^\\\ be(x>roe acquainted with various types of good literature 

• "Will wprit with the teacher In collectir^ rnaterials for the Creative Writing Center from , 
» , whi<^ they can develop stories, articles, poems, «tc. for their magazine 

• Will choose from the category in whichthey would nke to wQric— articles, stories, poems. 

plans, riddles, jokes, etc. 

• Will urtderstand their nsspdnsibility and how ttiey are to work in.the creative writing center 
^ • Wir^emar>d respect for privacy and respect the rights of others 

WHI help select an editor torthe group in;(vhk;h tt>ey are worthing (will be tolerant of their 
errors) , ' • . ' - , * 
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^ • WiH assist in selecting the final materials for the class magazine 
, • Will help select a title for the cla^wnagazine • • 
*• Will share Vb^Ffeelings with others (classmates, principal, special teachers, parwits. etc.) 



XlV^ EVALUATION 
vmiaren 



id|^er 



Thr^h the use of: samples, pictures, andi^er illustrations, students can evaluate their 
own creations and look for sighs of grMual improvement 

• In what way am I improving? 

• Am I choosir>g betjer topics? ^ . * 

• Do l^y what I mean better now than in the beglnnir^g? ^ 

• Do I keep to 'tf>e main idea? ^ 

• Is my vocabulary growing so that I can say wt\at I mei^ more easily? 

• Am I more carefyl to proofread my work? , 

• Do I use the'^fictkmary more efficiently? 

• Do I ufKlerstanrflhe purpose foY whk:h I am writir^? 

• Do my words, phrases. ar>d senterx^ clarify the topic or confuse the reader or listener? 

• Are my ideas tntereatingly and effectively presented? 



Have you learned to know yOur pupils better through creative writing? ^ 
Do they know thenr^lves better? t 

Are the pupils aware, that planning helps to produce better results? 
Does each chikl show a|>propriate progress? 

Do children understand that the purpose jof crrative writing is to inform, entertain, 

^ncdurage, praise, or show empathy jwrth others? 
Have you^lped pupils* progress by» evaluating each one*s work in relation to mdiv^idual 

ability? \ 

Do ^u.alwa^look for something to praise in each child's work? 

Are you using enough individual conferer>ces to point out strer>gths and weaknesses tn a 

way ^at will promote progress later? ^ 
Do you take notes from pupils' work that will be useful for lessons during functional writing 

periods? 

Are you using bultetin t>oards enough for motivation? 



Parents 

* 

The tciacher's eljprts will bring tieVler results when you have the parents cooperation and 
^ understanding. This, too, will help^ establish a greater umty of purpose among pupil, parent 
' and teacher. 
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Explain your aims ^tparent - teacher (x>nferences through a note to parents, or a newsletter 
Encourage ttw parents to read what tt^eir children write and to praise rather than to criticize 
Heipparents realize that in the eaflyetages, ideas are niore important-tn creative writing than 
mechanicat perfection ' 
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• Assure them that their fchild is learning th^ fundamentalsi/)f gcxKl writing and show evidence 
\of progress In thetr.papers 
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RECIPE B<X>K 

EfUfsttne E« Few 
HM StfUet SEdiool 
AihevWi, North Q&totk\B 28801 

I. OBjEcnves, 

• To engage in an activity with meaningful experiences. resultir>g in a satisfying product 

• To^perience the joy and excitement of the crwtive act ^ 
•/Tp benefit from weeing toget^^^ 

• To knowl^ge of corhmunications skills through organizing rrjaterial. writing directions. 

and expressing one's .self arti^ticalfy 

• ' ' -< . . • 

/ 

II. TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 

This Action-Leaming project was, the production of a recipe booklet, done by a seventh 
grade language arts-social studies class. It involved every student in tt>e class, as well as the 
parents and teachers. 

The booklet contains favorite recipes of the students, a title of their chok», and each stu- 
dents own artistic expression. Although the pr<^Art weis begun immediately after Thanks- 
giving, it was not completed until February because of a delay in thetypisfs v«)rk. Asa result, 
students' art expression contained thi^ themes — Christn^as^the Bicentennial, and Valen- 
tine's Day. Some combined themes, and all ideas were the students'. 
The booklet represmts a great deal of enthusiasm and pleasure on the parts of both students 
» «fKl the teacher. ' * 



IH. PROCBHJRE 
A> Th^ TesctMf 

f • Preeent idea for tt»e project — "A Recipe'Book" 

■ • Otwerve reaction of ctass to check approval or disapproval 

• Organte clas? for creating the prodO^ / 

■ • Chedtiecipes -''^ , 

• pMdrprogress periodk;alty • ' 

• 'Supply materials 
^ • Direct operirtions 

• Encourage and assist students in t^r efforts, as well as in their mastery of basic skills 
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B» Students > 

Each wd^ contribute a recipe ' , *• 

• Editors chefck jand organize material ^ 

• Secure typist (mothers of students) . ^ 1^ 

• Learn how to operate duplicating machintf""'^'^ 

• Rur? ofjf stencils h . * * . 
' • Put booklet together 

• Each wfll decorate his^r own booklet {some did more than one) 

• Present gifts to mothers . . / . \ 

fV. EVALUATIOM * 

This project stimulated enthusiasm and pride In the individual's work, as well as in the woritof 
group, although "perfection" was difficuK to attafn at this level. Every student did ^et 
irwpived aod was eagw to see his own rwme in print, once the sheets were rwdy. Realizing, to 
a degi^ the -importance of accuracy, the class worked cooperatively to complete the tasks. 

The students were so proud of thei*ec<Jomplishment that they wanted to take the books 
home even before the teacher had an ow>ortunity to wtamine ttwn. 

The books were'displayed for^A open r^use. Parents and others seemed pleased withthe 
resutts. Students of another class asked if ^»ey. too, could do the sanr>e project. 



POETRY BOOK 

J . • ^ 

^Marilyn T* Edmondaon Y 
Edhi Andrews 9dhpoi 
IWiniiBloti, North Carolina , ^ ^ , 

■ • ' • ' ■ \ ' ' ' 

I. OBJECTIVES ^ 

• To dev^^ an a^rdciafioh of poetry ^ 

• To become aware of poetic forms 

• To toiTTi and to practice tt>e mechanics and the process of Jwiting poetry 
A • To examine personal feelings ^ 

' ^ •To practiOT self ^expression and cr^ivfty . 

• To Share work with others 

• To develop a sense of seif-pride 

II. TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT , 

# 

Students wiect topics of their own^hoice. They s^rth out and read many poems on tf^ir 
chosen topics. They (x>mpile pdetry booklets whk^h contain both poems by profe^onal 
writers arxJ their own creations. The booklets contain title p^es and tables of cwrtents ^The 
poems are written Jn ink. Each staidenC using cdnstructton paper, designs a cover for his/her 
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booklet. Students go through rbui^robin readings of the poetry booklets,' making only 
positive comnnentai about one anothetfs work. Each student must find somethmg positive 
to say about the work of his/her classmates. " 



III. PROCEDURE * '■ 

» 'A. Th# TMCti^f > 

. • \hr<kigh lecture, class disccssi^ns; and oral readings, introduce students to narrative 
arxJ lyric poetry, as weU as to techniques and devices which poets use 

• Circulate in trta class to help students thr<>ugh their selections of poerns and therr first 

writing expwi^Kes with poetry- t ^ 

• ProviiB sotkces m>m which poetry selecttons can be made (this requires coordination 

Witt) the media ceWer) 

• Hel|i^ students as a c^uttant as they express needs 

• Evaluate products acceding to the criteria of effor^, creativity, and demonstrated under-"" 

standing of the writing p^rocess 

B. The Studenlr" 

^ Take notes on cla^ lectures, discussions, and oral readings aboyt. poetic forms and 
- ' ^ devk» . ^ " 

• Select a topic to serve as-a theme for the poetoy booklet 
% • FicKJ powns to appear in the booklet 

• Wrfte poems to appear in the booklet . . ^ 

^ • Use the teacher & a consultant in selecting and writing poems- 

• Prepare a poetry booklet according to ^>ecffied criteria ^ * . 

• Re«J other stuctents* booklet and find positive comments to make about their work. 

*Write comnrwrts on separate sheets df paper and place them in tt>e poetry booklets. 

• Submit poetry booklets to teache r for evalu gfion 

-» 

IV. EVALUATION 

Make positive ewluations where appropriate. Note effort, creativity, ar>d decree of urxlef'^ 
. Ending of the writir>g process In considering fihal evaluation. 
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CLASS NEWSPAPER 



CanrtoMatQwyn 
Cop#tand ElMMfitvy School 
. Doteon, North Caroina 27017 

, r 

I. OBJECTfVES y 

> 

• To develop interest and enpyment in reading for piMsure dnd for infonnation 

• To learn the conviwTtions of 8tar>dard practices ar>d prindif^ of journalism 

• To learn to think effectlvehr and creativety ' / 



II. TYPE AND OE8CRIPTION OF PROJECT ^ 

. Tfm class publishes a newspiaper twice monthly. In the preparation of each paper, studep^ 
are practicing all the basic communication skills; also, the ^cher is free to give ind^oual 
Attention }^4^rB it is needed . Since stoderrts in ttve^school go from Headstart th roi^h the eighth 
grade. the paper contains pictures to Qotor and .games to play, many of whi<rfi are suitable for 
. non-readers. 'The paper njns from 8 to 19 pages with the following section and subjects 
^ covwed: ^rts. poetry by students, schooT activities. stiKients" birthdays, trips taken by 
individuals and groups, accounts of^ivties, rkldles, |okes, games, school announcenr^ts, fun 
quizzes, honor roil, perfect atterKianc^ and puates. 

• . ■ ' ■ 

III. PROCEDURE . 

f 

A. The Teacher 

• Through .assignments and/or volunteering, designate studer/ts to make various 

contritHitions * ^ - f 

• ProofreadTrevtew. and edit all cof^and pk^tyres 

• Assist students in preparir>g layouts 

• Type, or have typed.^the stencils * 

• flun off suffidefH number of copi€» (500 in ttiis case) 

• ^^etam edited copim to students foTrcrvsions • 

• Encours^ studsfite to re^ and ^oofread each other's work before sobmission 

• Assist in distributidn of {Papers f 

B. The Students. V ' ' - 

• Accept assignments of volunteer to make contributions • ^ 

• Prepare contributkK^ • • f 

• Submit contributions to 

• Revise where fiecessary 

• Partictpate in pinning layouts^ 

• Collect .05< for each distrit 

• DMributa copi^ free after selling period 




( 
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IV. EVALUATION 



Request irrput from customecs about quality of^n^wspa^ers. Improve paper based upon 
input. ^ . 



COOKING DICTIONARY 

Anofftyinoualy SubmHIed 
i. OBJECTIVES 

• CFiifd/en should be at>le to select a diet of Wiotesooie <)uUi(»ou^^ from the Bask: 

F^our Food Groups, inctudir>g milk, meat breacto or ceran, vegetables ar>d fruits. They 
should havean understanding <^ wholesome, nutrrtkx|inoods accoroing to theBe^ Four 
Footf Groups. ' . V 

• They should be able to select and Me menus and rpcipes in order to (levek)p a creative. 

nutritious meal that can be shared wHh family and fri^xls, arxl to err)i^ sharing in the, 
experience qf learning to cook safely. I ' , /^X^ 

• Children shou^ learn the importance of prop^ nutrnioo arxJ a t:»iar)ced di« &er>y *w life, 

durir^g the habit fcKming years, in order to have a carnnover for pr<^:)er diet. Eventually the 
. ^ chiW would understand the nutritioqal needs of his body well enoug h to sele ct the 
foods he needs. ^ V_ 

^ • The children would be able to take th^iedpe and follow Hwiirrwdecst^tng to a finished 
TMOduct thus enioying mertsutt of their tabor. •* 



II. TYPE AND QESCRimON OF PROJECT * 

The ixoject shouM contain a cooking Dictionary, ep€^los8ary , both. It shoukJ ateo contain 
the btt^ nutritional infofmation of the Four Importertt Food Groups. In eMMon some precau- 
tions m6 Mtoty prooedufes should be streaaed 

ChikSren who participate in food preparation will be encouraged to eat nutiltious foods. o 
Sharing creatM» food experi en ces with chiMren is enrtchi/>g arxJ re¥irar($r>g for all. Chiklren 
wM discover that wh o tosom e fpodsJWiH mpke them feel betlpr, give them more erwgy and }iB\p 
them to have healthy kx>kin9 skin, hair, mnd eyes. 

CMk^en want to eat the food they prepare. As they share flieir cre^rve preparations with 
their friends* they temmunicale love arKJ cof)cem for otiiers. Tt^ 

to sh«e tMs ex p e rien ce. They shouW be challefKyed to e^a^lteh and s^er^gthen good eating 
; habits which they wiH wish to contirHie. Involve^arents as much as posstt>le. 

The use of eelf -pacing modules wouM bee practical way to perrnjMhe students to work* 
and leam at ttiMr own pa^. 

A Hat of activittas is b^^ided to permit the selection of any that fit particular c^ikjren or 
grot^ of chifc^. It should in no way Hmit a i^it tKmww. 
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Wh^m th€^ chiWren have reached the level of urflRrstandiRg of proper diet as weH aslcitchen 
safety \ctuj9l recipes can be introduced and prepared,/ 

^jP^^*^^ demonstrations would be well advised before the children alfe on their own. 
A d^onstration woukJ be especially helpful whenremoving hot dish^pi^ns f rc»n the oven. 
Demonstrate the remo<>al of hot bra^, cakes, or other baked products from the pan. 

The chikteen should be urnJer supervision at all times^ 
V Cost and economy sho6ld be considered in preparinLahd making selections of food and in 
pn^ihg mef?^|s. A variety of foods should be iriCh^KJ. The children should be taught 
the value of making food attractive. 

III. PROCEDURE 

A. The Teecher ' . 

" Prepare a unit to allow plenty of time tor the introduction. Help the students to under- 
stand the objectives. ^. 

• Next introduce the Four Basic Food Groups. Reinforce any teaching a^ needed/ This 

would be a good time to take a field trip, possibly to a Khool cafeteria Students could 
be permitted to prepare attractive bulletin boards if space is allowed forttiif. Permit the 
r students to do w much resMrch as tinr>e permits. They should be er^couraged to 

share their fiiSdin^ with their /riends, their f^unily arnJ others. 

• Individually psced mo6u^ (tracher-made) would be ideal to use in teaching the food 

materials.Mhe body needs, measurements, mcrthods of preparation and cooking.^fety 
in the kitchen and needed cooking tools. Prepare your plans acc<Kding to age ar>d 
ability level of child. 

• For the very young child X. would be wise to prepare pictures either 0rawn or cut from 

catalogs or newspapers to use with the dictionacy or glossary. Jt^se could be prepared^ 
by tt^ Chi W or the taacher. 

• A<l ir^redients used should be familiar and rwdily obtainable. The directicms should'be 

clear and easy to follow. 

• Demonstrations and supervision are essential to the success and safety of the chikjren. 

Resource persons aqd parents couk^ be used to good advantage in these areas. 

• The age aiKj ability tevefxpf the chjW would influence me expected lev^ of achievement. 

Many skills arxl subject areas couid be readily correlated with a cooking unit — ^lence. 
math, health, reading ark^Jh^ language arts, to name a few. \ 

• A number of activities af>d resources have been listed, but planning shouW in rK) way be 

limited to them. " * - 

B. The Students ' ; ^ * 

• Gather hnformJiwi and research cofKeming the Four Important Food Grouj^, the 

body's need for food materials, and nutrients needed to build and to maintain a healthy 
body. ^ 

• You will wish to study and work wi^ measuring until you understar>d how it is done 
• i^curatety. . * , 

• Safety is a mc^. It would be fun to make cartoons depicting the r>eed for safety. 

• Making your ow6 cooking dk:tionary would be fun. Catalogs or r>ewspapers are ^xxj 
, sources for pictures foe your dictionary. 

• Pr^re son^e bulletin t>oards from your research using the talents of the "ariist*' in 

your class for illi^rations. 
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A? soon as you f^l that the necessary skiils have been mastered you are ready t6 study 
your recipes and get started on the road to good eating and proper nutrition. 

Select your recipe and read it carefully. Make sure you understand it. Next be sure that 
you gather all of your ingredients together and the utensils you II be using in preparing 
your recipe. , 

Be sure that you have remembered to wash your hands.^ ^ ^' 

Be sure to prepare your pans before you start to cook or bake. : 

Fol^ kistructions carefully, measuring ingredients accurately. "What you cook will be 
delicious!" - \ 

When bread or cakes are t)aked. remove from the oven and set on a cooling rack Use a 
potholder or oven mitt on each hand. Grasp-^he racks and the pan togetf>er^d turn 
them over. Lift the pan off the cake or bread. If it t^nds to stick, tap the bottom of 
the pan with a wooden spoon or wipe a wet dishcloth over the bottom of the pan. 

T^m the stove off immediately when tbe cooking* is f Jnisf^. Cfean up the kitchen and 
put ttje materials away', ' * 

Store the food prc^rty, e^tber in a sealed container or covered securely Store meat, 
soup, vegetables or fruit in the refrigerator 

"Kavefun^*' . 



LOCAL LORE MAGAZINE 



MaryW.Mintz 
HaHtbofO High School 
^ Halitboro, North CafoHna 



I. OBJECTIVES 



To progress in discovering ortelTown identity 
To learn about one's own t>ackgrour>d v . • 

o develop a sense of mutual understanding and respect between ger>erations ' ♦ 
o de^lop a concern for others - , 

• To cultivate sisUls of speffl^Trlg, listening, reading, and writing 

• \o develop a sense of Mjde-in individual and group achievement 

• To leann about ecolog^nd to develop a concern for the preservation of time^ionored 

values, customs, and ways of life * 

• To use academic skills for the purpose of creating a me^ingful. worthwhile product 

■ ^ . ■ • ■• ^ • 

II. TYPE AND DESCf^imON OF PROJECT 

• This project is the publication of a local heritage magazine. A typical issue may include 
' articles with fllustrations on of^'or mdfe of the occupatiorrs and features typical of the area: 

crafts, outstanding personalities, an architectural topic, flora/fauna, recipes, superstitions, 
home remedies, folk sohgs. hunting tales, ghost storie^. and oral history or legends. 



Ther6 is aburxJant action in this project aa^the students go into the communities to collect 
information, using tapes, pencil aik Pjaper, film, artifapts, etc.. which they file, transcribe, 
(Stotherwise preserve. Later they seAect material for particular articles (sometimes going back 
ttrtheir contacts for additional Me(^ or verflfcation) and prepare it for publication. 



III. raOCEDURE 

A. The TMcher 

• • It fe desirable to scbeckjie a class period for CulturaJ Journalism and one for Local 

History, We have fbumj^ practical to have both, one in the English Department and 
the other in the Social Studies Departhient since these two classes complement Mch 

- other and reach more aSudents. Often during the junior year, students enroll in Local 
History, in which they acquire "background** and are more .prepared to move into the 

' journalistic ph^es of the publication. This is certainly not prerequisite, however, since 
we have pupils from ^1 -grade' levels on our campus involved in our project. All the 
English te^^hers help by soliciting any information a student may contribute, the 
students enroHedJn the class receive the samenjoits toward gr^uation as they wouW 
for any ehKtive. 

• • For a "textbook " we recommend You and AuntArie by Pan>ete Wood, available from' 

Institutional Development af>d Economic Affairs Servtoe. Inc., 17^5 Massachusetts 
Avenue. >I.W.. Washln^on. D.C. 20036 (copyright .1975). This is a guide to cultural 
^Ximalism based on FoxfirB and simHv prefects. It m a detaitod. stepnby-st^ gukle. 
which wilt help witfi the marry declstons one has make in a project of thte kind. It 
includes technicai advice about taking pictures, developing them. etc. Another 
helpful reference a Gateway to North Carolim£^ikt6fe by Leonklas Bette and Richard 
Watser, both of the faculty of f4orth Carolina State University. It was printed by the 
S<rfKX>l of E0ucati6n Office of Publications. North Carolina State University at Raleigh 
in 1974. (A set of 35 copies v^th a teacher's guide is availat>le for $10.00 or two copies 
,for of>e dollar.) 

• The financial Mpect mi^ be considered, too. Pertiaps the school can offer 8onr>e funds. 

Subscriptions and possible donations may help defray coStsr Some magazines (for 
©cample. Foxfire) have become profitable; but there are too many of these beir^ ctf- 
culated now to depend on that good fortune. 

• We encourage students td focus on things CHrtside the school and to limit the use of 

previously publi^ied materials. Information gathered first7har>d is new and ordinal 
because it /s first-hand. Suggestions for articles may be found by reading similar 
m^azines or folklore publications. 

• As to staff organization, we have iound that a very loow arrangen>ent is best. We have a 
i ' designated editor, but no other posttjon is ^ighated. In this way. all members of the 

staff can help with all phases of the work and are the»by exposed to a larger nu^ 
learning experiences. , . 

B. The Sludenii ' ^ 

t 

• Students should first acquire $ome kr>owledge in ^e technique of interviev/ing arti in the 

um of needed equipment (cameras, tape recorders, etc.). They should compile a 
. \m of contacts and topics to discuss. The types of interviews include personalities. 
, . craf^ oral history, legends, hunting tales.. etc. Other valuable activities are photo- 
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graphing buildtngs. caWiloguing cemeteries, gathering artrfacte (or photographing 
them), cotlectihg maps of the jpcal territory, finding cSd ptctures,jihd obtajning church 
records. 

• Later students should set up fil^ and rnake other arrangements for preserving all the 

materials. Tapes should pe transprit>ed as soon as possible, preferably by the person 
who recorded them. ' e . ^ 

When ready to produce the nrii^azine, students should setect a variety of topics. The 
articles should be written with care atnd revised as necessary. Thei^ are eA^llen\ 
instructions in the gbide previously mentioned. You ^nd Aurft Ahe^^^-abouwh^ te 
incorporate mateilarfor interviews, how to handfe dialect, bow <!) make certain that 
"how-to-do-iT- stories are cleariy presented, and bow tqbe^re that the article wiJI 
pass the tfe^ of "unity, emphasis. ar>d coherence* and all, else One learns inlormat 
closes ^ the writing process. 

• The students wtU choose illu^tions for their stories a^d proofed to lay out ttie pages^ 
^ and. then to i^semble them in the order in ^ich they want them in the magazine. 

Prot>abty the next step wilTbe a conference with the printer whp nnay have further 
- instructions. The stoff will want to proofread the copy before it finally ooes to press. 

• StiKjents may plan arKlJbandle the distribution. ad^rtiSwieRts, correspcKifence. payir^ 

bills, etc.. aJI of whic«[re real-life experiences definitely action ieaming. 



IV. EVALUATION 

Evaluation will depend partiaMy on the school'^ grading system. Here are some poseibifities: 
(1) The ratio of the studenfs native atrility equated with what he/she' has contriljulied is one 
basis to use for evaluation; (2) Another could be based on the* number of) hours the student 
devoted to the project; (3) Still another jwould be to considerlthe qualiiy^nd the quantity of 
the contribution each student made. 

It is po8Sit>le also to corwtructah examination in the traditional method arid io obtain a 
traditional grade. , 

For some, the usb of S for "satisfactor/* and U for "unsaf/s/ac/ory" might soi\i(ie for grades. 
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> POETRY BOOK 

Mary C.Lowe > 
Dobaofi rieifiantanr nrhonl 
Dobeofi, North Cafotaa 27017 . 

I. OBJECTIVES ' 

• To develop a greilef appreciation and enjoyment of poetry ^ 

• To provide participMion in the planning and execution of the project 

• to taprove oral conwnunioation 

• • To <fmop cooperation by working together to give a sin^ interpretatioH 

mc -J. ' ^ 



• To Improve the ability to enunciate clearly ' ' u 

• Tause choral reading as a means of learning tointerpret literature 

^ '■ • ■ 

TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 
Utmviy |ia£zlnt 

The pubHcation of a poetry book for the enjoyment of the school and/or class provides^ 
additional opportunity to reinforce the mastery of communication skills of pronunciation, 
enunciftion, tone, .sequence of information. 



PROCEDURE 

A. The Teacher ^ 

Provides lectures on types and titles of poetry conducive to choral reading 

• Discusses typ^ of choral reading and tltustrates the fdllowing: 

• €1^ unison, refrain, single line speaker, sounds to jcomplement rhythm, p&rt 

speaking (maturtty). groups, voices (high-low. tx)y-gir)) 

• Provides reference materiala on: 

tenns word lists 

^ ' types of poetry textbooks^ 
authors recordings" 

• fleadings to illustrate mannerisms* voipe variances. deep'feeWngs 
. " • Permits students to write aM/or illustrate poetry 

• Provides time' for discussion 

• Offers conHfuctive criticism . ' ^ . 

t 

B. The Jttudent» 

. • Divide into groups to discuss oral reading and interpretation \ 

• Select poetry for choral reading . . 

• Volunteer for parts ' j , . 

• Read P9etry ^concerning: 

fun and play • - . 

•space 

^ numbers • • 

history 

social studies 

Q friends . ^ ^ * ' • 

likes and dislikes ' ' \ - / 

! objects^,, 
ib identify poernT 

to write poems about ^ilar cb^octs opposite conditions 

• Write their own poetry ^ ' 

• Read poetry of classrhates v 

• Share poetry with other classM and grades 
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tV. EVALUATION 



t Teachernnade tento relating to disciissed material - 

• Participation in procedure and the arrangement of an int^est center 

• Written and/or ittustrated a minimum of three out of five po^s 

• Students selected poems for publication 

• Observed acquired ^ills in ottier disciplines 

• Evaluated the composition of other types of poetry utilizing the acquired sicills 



LOCAL LORE MAGAZINE 



Sandra B. W«ltfoom 
LenoifHigh School 
Lonoir, North Carolina 28645 



i. OBJECTIVES 



• To produce a local fdli^re magazine coioposed of student-wrrtten articles based on taped 
intervieiM^ « 

To study area dialects and language usage 

To improve writing skills % 
To vise listentno and speaking sldlls 

• To preserve oral hfet^ crafts, folklore, and persor^afities 

• To provide students experiences with community people that are not possible within a 

classroom situation , 

• To produce a slide.program and presentation explaining the phlFosophy and process behind 

Sweef Bess 



TYPE AND DESCRIPTION^ PROJECT . 

SwBet BBSS' is an oral history project initiated and o/gbntzed by Lef>oir IHigh SchooFs 
cultural studies ctassr however, the ehtire. community is an integral part of the project. The 
cla^ raises the mor^ and produces the articles for a bi-annual magazine. 



IIL PROCEDURE 
. AlThe 



II. 




• fnfMrte the planning stipes 
ivMe student decisions 

# Be familiar with each staffs Job ^ ^ 
a Guide the^ompietion c^wc^ so tfmt it meets deadlines 

(Do not do the work for the students or make decisions for them.) 
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B. Tht Studmts 



•^Choose a board of directors composed of students |ind communiwpeople 

• Organize staff and choose staff editors. Staff positions are filled on a voluntary bests 

• Belect a title and format for the magazine. Get printing bids 

• Raise. fTK)ney for operating and printing expenses 

Organize and implement a publicity campaign to achieve conimunity involvement • 

• Interview lofeal people and prepare transcripts of all taped material ^ 

• Write articles and have art and/or photography staffs to.complete any work to accompany 

each article 

• Distribute magazines and handle mail orders 

• Mamtain a double-entry bookkeeping'System and a checking account 

• Answer correspondence 
Prepare a ilide prpgranvand presentation for community nieetings 

C 




EVALUATION 



Staff members are evaluated by that staffs editor, who is evaluated by the managing editors 
and the advisors. A continual eyaluation is carried on by the class itself.. The class tries to 
improve upon present organization and, procedure so that the next masazine will be better. 



POETRY BOOK 



I, OBJECTIVES 



Cdta O. WoH« 
J. W. Ligon Jr. High School 
RaMgh, North Carolina 



• To learn about a variety of poets and typte of poetry v • 

• To develop skills of criticism in interpreting and analyzing poetry 

• To use powers of creativity in designing and compiling poetry booklets 

• To develop creative writing skills - 



II. TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 



ERIC 



Students are allowed three to four weeks to produce poefry booklets. The t>ooklets will have 
attractive covers, designed by the students themselves. A particular theme or subject (sports, 
cities, nature,. ethnicity, love, war, death, etc.) sind/or type. of poetry (sonnet, ode, elegy; 
pastoral, satire, etc.) will be chosen and reflected throughout e^ch booklet. Also, poems in the 
t>ooklets may be limited to a particulartiation, stateroft^ion. Poems written by students may 
also be included. Each poem is followed by a brief optical interp?fetation, written by the student 
who compiled the booklet. 
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III. PROCEDURE 

A. Th» Teach«r a . • ^ 

"A • 

• Provi4gj>oetry resources for students: with poopecation frorrv media center 

• Through discussion and handout materiats, make student aWare bf types of poetry, 

versification forrns, and poetic devic^ 

• Provide critical resources.^1|^h as Understanjtng Poetry (Brooks and Warren), How 

Does a Poem Mean? (Ciardi), Discovering^ n^try (Drew), Reading Poetry (Millett. 
etaL) ' ) ^ . . 

• Lead **brainstorming" session oo selections of themes and subjects, types of p>oetry, 

cover designs, etc. x 

• Bead and evaluate some "dry run" critical interpretations of F>oenrr^. ^^ritten by the 

students, prior to compilations of poetry booklets 

• Serve, as resource persQ,n and facilitator to»guide and aid students in their efforts to 

produce the poetry t>^>klets 

• ^Mow at least half pf the class time each day for two or three weeks so th^ t students 

can work on their ptQ^etts with the teacher 0t^sent 

B. The Students t' ' 

• Participate in all class discussions and instructior>al activitfes 

• Read many poetry books and critical resources. Beconrte familiar with types of poetry, 

versification forms, and poetic ctevices . ; 

• Decide lipon themes, subjected types, of poetry, and cover designs for t>ooklets ^ 

• Select poems • . - • ^ 
Write poems -.r , 



n Write critical inteofretations 'ol^^ included .in booklets 

Design cover Y ^ . T*;^ - 

• Compile, edit. prepar^ pcM!hn>ookleB\ ^ 

• Engi^ in roun^robin re^lnodoi poetry bqpMets 



IV. EVALUATION ■ ^ 

The poetry booklets were evaluated according to how well they reflected the choices 
students made with regard to tt>emes. subjects, types of poetry, 6tc. The evaluation also took 
into account the quality of critical interpretations. nr>echanical errpips. r>eatness. evidence of 
quantity of work, and irHJication&t)f cre&tivit^in the t>ooklets. Overall, the appearance and 
quality of the poetry booklets w^re superb — surprisingly beautifuK The degVee to which 
students succeeded in preparing high-quaHty products ^^as almost frightening. One never 
realized how superior students' work cap be until they are given an assignment to create a 
product for all to see. / v 



LOCAL LORE MAGAZINE 



.nancy w. oowtrs 
Ath« CMitrai High School 
J^ftafSOHt North CsroNni 

I. OBJECTIVES 

• stimulate interest irTlhe stixly of compx^ion and grammar^ 

• To incorpofate creative \igj[ting Into classes in a meaningful way 

• To extend and reinforce listening and speaking skills 

• To involve all students actively ami cooperatively, regardless of capabilities, in a project 

producing^ desirable results 

• To introduce students to jirocedures of laying out magazir^ articles^and to techniques of 
' photography « 

• To encourage and provide opportunityJor independent ar>d ^maU group work 

- , t To gather and compile information at>out interesting people, crafts, custorhs, etc. in the local 
^ community 

J 

■ % 

II. TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 

Magazine Production 

We sought to develop a magazine-like publication containing inforniatiOT at>out interesting 
people, places, and events in the area surrounding our school. We cho» to seek out arnJ write 
about those local citiMns who carried on customs and traditions almost extmct in the com^ 
mun ity. Not only did we want to portray the individuals through pictprial and vert)al characteri- 
zations, but als^to bring to the attention of all local citizens the interesting trades and crafts 
representing the past. The publication result ir>g from our projecf serves as an instrumwt link- 
ing past and present generations leading to a better understanding of and appreciation for our 
heritage^ ^ \ , 



HI. PRpCEOURE 

.A The Teacher * 

• Attended workshpp on Xt^ Foxfire Learning Concept conducted by ElK)t Wigginton of 

Rabun Gap, Georgia ^ . 

• Consulted the school principal about conducting a project similar to the FoxfircTProject 

but on a much smaller scale 

• Explained the Foxfire tJoncept to students 

Gathered and Introduced to students various publications like the FOXFIRE magazine 
' • Requested equipment necessary for students to conduct interviews 

• Drafted and distributed to parents a form granting permission for students to travel to 

local sHes 

• Detormtned type of publication desired % 
•sOiscussed procedures for printing the magazirfe with printer and students 
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• Planned with students the kinds 'of articles andt accompanying photographs to be in- 
cliKfed in the publication 
Supervised circulation arwJ sales of magazines 

B.TheStaidtnte 



• Discussed the Foxfire Project and examined FOXFIRE magazine and other simiiar^ 

publication? 

• Determined that TIMBERLINE would be the name fOr their magazine 

• Discussed methods of gathering information for magazir>e articles 

• Suggested local citizens to visit intervnew, arxj write about 

• Organized conmiittees for makir>g visits to gather information 

• Conducted interviews^ took pictures, drew diagrams and other illustratioru: etc, 

• Transcribed tapes and developed pictures 

• Wrote and edited articles 

• typed inal drafts of articles . ; 
Laid out articles with pictures 

• Laid out magazine 

• Circulated and sold magazines 

• Kept records of sales and set up files of records 

• Wrote tetters thanking all persons interviewed for their cooperation 

• Presehted to each person about whom-an article was written a complim^tary copy of 

TIMBERLINE along with prints of phdtographs in which they appeared 



IV. EVALUATION 



Although rK) fomr>al evaluation of the project as a whote was conducted, students arnJ 
teachers consi<tered the project a successful learning experien<^. The stiKJents took great 
pride in their accomplishments. They were evaluated b^i^l^^teacher on val^ous phases of work 
during the project — e.g., sentence and paragraph const?txrtion. dt>ilrty to edit and proof 
transcribed materials, ability to lay out an articte. participatiwi in group work. etc. 



T 



CLASS NEWSPAPER 



Ritlif 

WHtomton Jtmtof Hloh School 
WIMvnttofiv North Cifolra ZTWZ 



I. OBJECTIVES 



« To infofm> 

• Ta^erve sctoool, parmts 

• To«ntertai^ • 
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• To interpret 

• To create 



II. TYPE AN||DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 



Ctaee/echool 

This prefect ortginalty began as a "letter honr^e" to parents from students in one class. These 
students summarized d^room actrvrties over a ten day period to present to their parents. 
From thty letter,.tlie actrvity grew into a news type publication for parents as well as other 
classes. Because of interest and enthusiasm the publication eventually became a "news sheef * 
published bi-monthty, invotving many (dasSes throughout the school. 



ni PROCEDURE 

A. TlwTMcher ^ 

• Requested students to keep a ten, day log, of cla^room ^ryities 

• SuggesteG tt^ individuats or groups of students write on one topic from log 

• Permitted students to re^ papef:s ^oud in class 

• Assisted studente in editing, combining ideas, and incorporating ideas into or>e letter 

on the chalkboard 

• Enrouraged each student to copy ^h board tetter in his or her handwriting and to 

(teliver it home 

• Interested and encouraged students in adding other features to the letter 

• Introduced the newspaper idea and prc^x)^ that students bring copies of newspaper 

to class for study 

• Divided students into groups ,of editors, reporters, desigrwrs. etc. with specific assigned 
iuties for coverage i^^rts, entertainment, advertisement, etc. 

oral and written guidelines and duties of each group ^ 
Assisted individuals arxl groups when necessary 

• Provided foklers for finished products . - 

• [Xipiicated nriaterials with student help ' . 

• Permitted class memt)ers to distribute copies ^ 

• Supervised a student planned fiekj trip to a local newspaper office to Observe the 
putHishing operation 

^^Tlnvoh^ 6tt)er cl^sM in sponsorship of certain i^ues 

B. The Studtfrti ' 

• Kept ten-day logs of classroom activities 
^^ Wrote paragraphs on^ne topic frpm the log 

• Read paragraphs aknid and comDiQg|| ideas into a singte letter 

• C<^>ied the class or group letter n^K to be taken rK>me 

• Asked to add other features frcxn which the newspaper idea evolved 

• Decided to pi^ish an formal news sheet The Squeak^ 

• ^udied the newspaper and did research on duties of staff meqjb^ ^ 
- ^^ Aco^ABd assignnr>mts to handle various features of tt>e r^wspaj^ef 





• Wrote, revised, punctuated each feature with teapher assistance 
Placed all items in a designated folder for tyiiTing, duplicating, and distributing 
* • Invited other classes to participate / y 
^ Produced special issues at Christilias^rrdat the end of the year 

IV. EVALUATION , 

• Informal teacl^si^aluation 
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Km DcMMteon of ArliofM SMt UnhwfU y ■ubmil* Iht foiowing UMful Mtt of 125 Adolwcipt 
Novolt, 1972-1976, for tMdMrt and iradta 



1 ^ James AWridge. THE MARVELOUS MONGOLIAN. Boston: Little. 1974. A MongoTian horse is 
captured and shipped to England for expedmental breeding purposes. He escapes wrtfi his 
mate and starts hte trek homeward. ' 

2. James AWridge. A SPORTING PROPOSITION. Boston: Little, 1 973. A poor tx)y and a rich girl 
^ bouh claim a wild Wetoh pony, and eventually a whole town is drawn iqto the argument^ 

3. Mai^ret J. Anderkw, TO NOWHERE AND BACK. NY: Knopf. 1975. An American girl visiting 
England travels to a ttme-warp 100 years t>ack. 

4. Mpnor Arundel. THE BLANKET WORD, NY: Nelson, 1973. Jan travels to her dying motl?^ in 
NorthWaleifandbegiratdreconsidef her own selfishness and the meaning of love. ^ 

5. Alice Bach, MOLLIE MAKE-BB.IEVE. NY: Harper, 1974. A young girl takes somesteps toward 
maturity as she struggles to iace up to the reality of the death of her beloved graixJmother. 

6. Alice B^,tHEYTJ. NEVER MAKE A MO\/\E STARRING ME, NY: Harper, l973ySwtt to 
Soutt>et>y Hall Boardir>g Scho<^, Af ice Rogers wants to play a rote in life just like those played 
by Katharine l-teptKim in nrtovies only she firi^out that pretense creates nriore problenw than 
itsolves. ^ 

7. Martin BaUaid, DOCKIE, NY: Harper, 1973. Ddring the earty 1920*s. Moggy Harris leaves 
8CtKX>l to join his fatheii' on the London docks. There he gets involved in the lat>or nrK)venr>«it 
and labor struggles.* 

8. Gunnel Beckman, ADMISSION TO THE FEAST. NY: Holt. 1972. Annlka Hallin leams she will >■ 
soon die of leukemia. ^ 

9. Nathaniel Benchley. BEYOND THE MISTS, NY: H#per, 1975. In the 11th Century. Ounnar 
trev^ with his fellow Norsemen to North America. ^ 

10^ Nathaniel Benchley, BRIGHT CANDLES. NY: Harper.1974. A 16 year okJ boy in the Dutch 

Resistance during Worid War II '» captured and imprisoned. . 
'11. Nathaniel Benchley. A NECESSARY END. NY: Harper. 1976. Ralph Bowers' diary entries from ■ 
late 1943 until Octob^sr 1945 about a ship's crew during Worid War IL 

12. Nathaniel Benchley. ONLY EARTH AND SKY LAST FOREVER. NY: HJh»r. 1972. Daric Elk's 
need to prove himself in battle leac^s him to join Crazy Horw'al the Battle of the Little Big Horn. 

13. Judy Blume. ITS f»K)T THE END OF THE WORLD, NY: Bradbury, 1972. Karen Newman s 
-parents are getting a 0ivorce. 

14. Nancy Bond, A STRING IN THE HARP» NY: Alheneum. 1976. A professor still grieving over his 
Wife's death, takes his fwnily to Wales. There his son Peter begins to havevisiCKisr 

15. Hope Campbell. NO MORE TRAINS TO TOTTENVILLE. NY: McCall. 1972. Jane Andrews' 
problems are compouTKted by a brother wtH) wants to run av^ from school and a mother v^ 
decides «r leave home. 

16. EjjMnor CamerohrTO THp GREEN P^*OUNTAINS. NY: Dwtton. 1975. A young girt s We in an 
Ohk) town during Worid War I. 

. 17. Alice ^ildress, A HERO AINT NOTHfN' BUT A SANDWICH, NY: Coward. 1973. Tenpeopte 
^ ten the ttory <rf Benjte J<^mson, a 13 yeer old already rtearty hooked on heroin. ^ 



1 9. Mavis Thorpe Clark. WILDFIRE. NY; M^cmillian. 1973. Five youngsters try desperately to fight 
a wikWrre in Australia. ^ 

19. Vera-and Bill Cteaver, DELPHA GREEN AND COMPANY, Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1972. 
Teervage Delpha Green ^ms a town upside dc^n wifh her astrological wisdom. 

20. Vera and Bill Cteaver, DUST OF THE EARTH, Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1975. Another of the 
many fine novels by^he Cleavers, this about the harsh Dakotas in tt>e 1920's, 

21. Vera and Bill Cteaver. ME TOO, Philadel|^ia: Lippincott, 3973. After her father deserts the 
family, 12 year old Lydia tries to taRe care of and educate her retarded twin ^ster Loma. 

22. Bruce Clements, I TELL A LIE EVERY SO OFTEN, NY: Farrar. 1974. FcAjrteen year old Henry 
goeS'Up the Missouri River with his brother in 1848. 

23. James and Christopher Collier, MY BROTHER IS DEAD,' NY: Four winds. 1974. The Meeker 
family and the Revolutionary War. ' ' 

24. Jarnes Collier, RICH AND FAMOUS. NY: Four Winds, 1975. There is a possibility that George 
may be featured on a television show that will nr>ake him rich and fanr>ous in this sequel toTHE 
TEDDt BEaA HABIT ^ > 

25. Susan Cooper. THE GREY KINtS. NY: Ather>eurn, 1975. Fourth in a projected 5 volumes«Wes 
of fantasy, thisbeaufrfulty j^ritten novel is about Will Starrton and the Forces of Light. 

26. Bart)ara Cw^ran. THE CLOWN, NY Ather>feum. 1975. Liza helps to smuggle out of Russia 
ctown in troubte for political reasons. 

27. ' Robert Comiier. THE CHOCOL^E WAR, NY Pantheon*^ 1974. Jerry's school is run fc 

fraternity and a Machiavellian teacher. When Jerry tries to chall^>ge the system ar>d| 
universe, he firKJs that nice ^uys can finish last and be thoroughly beaten in the pre 

28. John Craig, ZACH, NY: Coward, 1972. Although he's lived on theOjibway IndianReservatic 
aW his life, 18 year old Zach Kenebec teams he is the only survivor of the Agawa Tribe. 
June Louise Curry. THE WATCHERS. NY: Atheneum. t972. Unhappy at home. Ray Siler is 
shi|^)ed oft to live with his mottier's kinfolk in a hollow in southern West Virginia ar>d there he 
finds a mystery.. 

30. Peter Davies. PLY AWAY PAUL, NY Crown, 1974. Paul sees nothing but hopelessness in his 
iffe in a Montreal boys' horro where he is trapped* and he flees. 

31. T. Degens. TRANSPORT 7t4'1-R. NY: Viking. 1974. A young German giri in the Russian 
section of Germany helps an old man j^m his wife's body to West Germany. 

32. Paige Dixon. MAY I CROSS YOUR GOl^N RIVER?. NY: Atheneum, 1975- Eighteen year old 
Jordan Phillips learns that he has dn incurable di^ase^ 

3^. Wayne Oodd. A TIME OF HUNTING, NY: Seabury, 1975. Lfke his father, Jess loves hunting, 
but he gradually loses his passion for hunting and gains compassion for the animals being 
hunted.' 

34. John Donovan, FAMILY. NY: Harper, 1976. Foflr apes beir^ used in a university experiment 
escape into the countryside. One of the apes, Sasha, tells of th^r ctoomed flight. 

35. John Donovan, REMOVE PROTECTIVE COATING A LITTLE AT A TIME, NY: Harper. 1973. 
Harry struggles in bis growing up and a meeting with profane and crusty 7^ year okJ Amelia 
helps. 

Lots Duncan, DOWN A DARK HALL, Boston: Little, 1974.' Girts admitted to an exclusive girls' 
school finally figure out what tt>ey all have in common, supernatural gifts. 

37. Mel Ellis. THIS MYSTERIOUS RIVER, NY: Holt, t972. Ham Drumm dreams of a bicycle as only 
a 12 year old (XHJidduring the expression so he "borrows" $10.00 from a church collection. 

38. PA Engebrecht. UNDER THE HAYSTACK, NY: Nelson, 1973. Three abandoned girls try to 
. survive. 

39. Carol Fartey. THE GARDEN IS DOING FINE, NY: Atheneum, 1975. Corrie Sheldon's father is 
dyir>g, and ^>e tries to ftn^^ome meanir>g in his life and h%rs. 
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40. Jeff FieWs, A QRY OF ANGELS, NY: Atheneum. 197^Eart. a Georgia orphan, tries to make 

some sense out of the injustices and brutalities arourlJj him. ^ ^ 

41/ James Forman; THE LIFE AND DEATH OF. YELLOW BIRD, NY^rrar, 1973. Yellow Bird. a| 
Sioux warrior, believes in- the ancient Indian's ways asthe whitei^'s world begins to tighten 
around the Indian world. ^ ' 1 

42. James Formap, THE SURVIVOR. NY: Farrar, 1976. Dr. Ullman and family are caught up in. 
the hon-ors of WorW War II as they see Amsterdan taken by the Nazi§,^^Only son'C^id 
manages to survive. | • j 

43. Paula Fox, THE SLAVE DANCER, NY: Bradbury. 1973. .Jessie is Shanghai*! and forced 6n 
board ship to play a fife on this slave ship. \ 

44. Jean Craighead George, GOING TO THE SUN, NY: Harper, 1976. A young married'coupte 
working for a wildlife research station tracks mountain goats. 

45. Jean Craighead George, JULIE OF THE WOLVES, NY: Harper. 1972. An Eskimo girl lost jn 
the wilderness of snow and tundra survives with tt^e'f^lp of a wotfe pack. 

46. Bette Greene, SUMMER OF/MY GERMAN SOLDIER. NY: Dial. 1973. A Jewish girlhelps^^ 
German prisoner of war to escape with tragic results. 

47. Rosa Guy, THE FRIENDS, NY: Holt, 1973. West Indian Phyltisia comes to Hartem and finds 
little but k>nelihess until she meets Edith. 

48. Rosa Guy. RUBY, NY: Viking. 1976. Ruby lives with her East Indian Father m Harlem. Overly 
protected by her father, Ruby finds affection temporarily with Daphr^. 

49. Janet Campbell Hate, THE OWL'S SONG, NY: Doubleday, 1974. A young Indian boy attefrt^jts 
to cope with his mother's -death and a friend's suicide arnf life nearty alt black school. 

50. Lynn Hall, STICKS AND STONES, Chicago: Follett 1972.. Gossip wrecks the friendship of 
two men. . ^ . 

51. Virginia Ham'ifton, M.C. HIgSiNS, THE GREAT. NY: Macmillian. 1974. M. C. Higgtns lives on 
the MJe of Sarah's Mountain scarred by years of coal slag deposite. M.C. wants to escape 
to the city, tnA be finally teams to accept his country and its people. 

52. Florence Parry Heide. WHEN THE SAO ONE COMES TO STAY, Philadelphia: Lrppincott, 
1975. When her politically ambitious mother, Sally, lea^ves her husband becau» he lacks 
ambition, Sara is caughf between two value systems. 

53. Janet Hickman, THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW, NY: Macmillian, 1974. Moravians in a small 
Ohio town during the Revolutionary War are attacked by ^ndian^. * 

54 fsabelte HoHand^HE MAN WITHOUT A FACE. Philadelphia: Lippihcott, 1972. A boy finds 
education and love in a male tutor, and the tutor's death prepares the boy for adulthood. 

55. Isabelte Holtend, OF LOVE AND DEATH AND OTHER JOURNEYS, Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
1975. After her mother discovers she has cancer, Meg first meets her real father. . 

56^ FeTice Holman, SLAKE S LIMBO. NY: Scribner, 1974. Aremis Slake, myopic and bullied, flees" 
from one more attack by a gang and accid^tallyL finds a hideaway. 

57. Irene Huht, THE LOTTERY ROOM. NY: Scribner, 1976. Young Georgie lives with his alcoholic 
mother in a Florida slum. Through winning a prize In a local lottery, a rosebush, he fights to 
escape his environment. 

58. Moljie Hurtter, A SOUND OF CHAPIOTS, NY: Harper. 1972. A young girl learns about death 
and about life when her father dies. 

59. Millie Hunter, A STRANGER CAME ASHORE, NY: Harper. 1975. A young man. Finn Learson. 
appears on the shore of SCotland.'and people wonder whether he is a real man or a s^l-man 

60. Mollie Hunter, THE STRONGHOLD. NY: Harper, 1974. During the Iron Age in Scotland, 
crippled Coll devises a plan of defense Aain^the Roman invaders. 

61 . Gary Jennings, THE ROf E IN THE JUNGtCfPhiladelphfa: Uppincott, 1976. Adventures of a 
New England ropeworker and a ycHing 6<^ in southern Mexico m 1905. 
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62^' Judith Kerr. THE OTHER WAY ROUND. NY: Coward. 1975. A sequel to WHEN HITLER 
STOLE PINK RABBIT continuir>g the life story of the family, ofte^f sparse and unpromising, 
durir>g World War II. 

63' Judith Ken-. WHEN HITLER STOLE PINK RABBIT. NY: Coward, 1972. A family flees Nazr 
Germany before World War II. 

64: M. E. Kerr, DINKY WpCKER SHOOTS SMACK, NY: Harper. 1972. Dinky's social worker- 
mother is inter^ted onfy in young people with drug problems, and she cannbt seem to under- 
"Stand that Dinky and Dinky's friends have some ma^or non-drug social probleTns. 

65. M. E. Kerr. IF J LOVE YOU. AM I TRAPPED FOREVER?. NY: Harper. 1973. Handsome, athletic 
Alan Bennett's wortd falls apart when his entire high school is 9t first mystified and- then 

' intrigued by tall, balding Duncan Stain. 

66. M. E. Kerr. IS THAT YOU, MISS BLUE? NY: Harper. 1975. Flanders Brown makes fun of highly 
rejjgious Miss Blue until sh6 learns that even oddballs can be human, 

67. M. E. Kerr. THE SON OF SOMEONE FAMOUS. NY: Harper, 1974. The son of a world famous 
political- leader learns that a man can't*es<^pe from himself by running to a small town. 

68. Nbrnrw Klein, ITS NOT WHAT YOU EXPECT, NY: Pantheon, 1973. Caria rapidly learns more 
about Iffe^Jban she wants to during her 14th summer when her older brother's girlfriend 
becomes pregnant and her^ parents separate. 

69. Norma Klein. MOM, THE WOLF MAN AND ME. NY: Pantheon, 1972. Brett prefers her pre- 
sent life with her unmarried and never married mqther and wants no part of any father. 

70. Norma Klein. WHAT ITS ALL ABOUT, NY: Dral. ^975. Children learn to adapt as a wacky 
family lives in a highly unconventional manner. * ^ 

71. R. Knudson. FOX F^UNNING. NY: Harper. 1975. An Indian gtri. Fox Running, tries to 
'run for a university track team, but she ultimatefy.discovers that she must run her own way. 
the Indian way. tp win. v 

72. R.R. Knudson. ZANBALIER. NY. NY: Delacorte.^>9Z^^rtHag^en wanted to play foQtball. not 
tQ play the "proper^ role of a giri. that of a cheerleader, and she sets out to change her school 
ar>d she does. 

73. Mildred Lee, FOG. NY: Seabury, 1972. Luke seems to have everything any 17 year old boy/ 
could want and then in that fall, his whole wortd falls apart. 

74. Mildred Lee. SYCAMORE YEAR. NY: Lothrop. 1974. Wren Fairchild tnes to help a pregnant 
friend wily to find all of her help finally futile. ^ 

74. Madeleine L Engle. DRAGONS IN THE WATERS. NY: Farrar. 1976. Dr. Charies O Keefe and 
kis chikjren become embroiled in a murder mystery in South America. 

7§. Katie Letcher Lyie. FAIR DAY. AND ANOTHER STEP BEGUN, Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1974. 
Ellen Burd pursues the boy who has majfeiier pregnaht in an especially moving and poetic 
fK)vel. 

77. Shaforl Bell Mathis, LISTEN FOR THE Pic TREE. NJp^iking. 1974. Muffin Johnson has 
adjusted to he[ own blindness, but her mother's dprftgng and ravings and the forthcoming ' 
celebratton of Blade Africans, Kwanza, worry he/even more than her own problems. 

78. Sharon Bell Mathis. TEACUPFULL OF ROSES, 'f^Y: Viking, 1972. A black mother foolishly 
dotes on her old^ son's talents as a painter, and Kelps to bring about a family tragedy as 
he becomes involved with drugs. ' 

79. Han7 Mazer. TH&DOLLAR MAN, NY: Deiacorte, 1074. Raised by his mother. Marcus decide 
to seek out a father he does not kna»^ 

80. Many Mazer. SNOW BOUND. NY: Oelacorle, 1973. Spoiled Tooy Laporte runs off in his 
mother's car ertfl on the way picks up a girt hitch-f)iker. Showing off, he wrecks the car, and 
they must fef>d for themselves in a storm. ; • 

81. Norma Fox Mazer. A FIGURE OF SPIeEOH. NY/Deteicorte. 1973 Jenny deeply loves her 
grandfath^, and wt>en her family tries to move hirt^ out of t^^ house to make way for a brother 
and his bride, Jenny and the grandfather try to in^ke it on their own. 
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82. Norma Fqx Mazer, SATURDAY, THE TWELFTH OF OCTOBER, NY: Delacorte, 1975. Four- 
teen year old Zan Ford is time-warped f rpm New York City back to the Stone Age. 

a* Anne McCaffrey, DRAQON SONG, NY: Atheneum, 1976. Menolf/s abilities are derided by her 
father,'So she flees to the planet's major city in this scier>ce fiction adventure story. 

84. Patricwi A. McKillip, THE FORGOTTEN BEASTS OF ELD, NY: Atheneum, 1974. Daughter of a 
wizard, Sybel finds human understanding Imd love when a baby is left with her to care for and 
love* 

85. Patricia A. McKilUp, THE RIDDLE-MASTER OF HED, NY: Atheneum. 1 976. Morgon is not only 
a prince of Hed, he is also a fine college ^student,' and he tarries on him and in him mystical 
elements. A f ir>e book of fantasy. 

86. Ntehdass Mdhr, EL PRONX REMEMBERED, NY: Harper, 1975. Eleven short stories and a 
novella tell of Puerto Ricans and their struggles to surviveTn New York City's El Bronx ghetto. 

87. Don Moser, A HEART TO THE HAWKS. NY: Atheneum, 1975. A young boy cdmesof age in 
Cleveland. ^ 

88. Walter Dean Myers. FAST SAM, COOL CLYDE, AMD STUFF, NY: Viking, 1 975. Eighteen year 
old Stuff thinks back on his youth and rumblep and deaths and sports, all in a surprisingly 
funny book.' ^ 

89. John hlay, OX UNDER PBESSURE, Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1976. Rich kid Ox Olmstead 
becon>es invoked wrth mixed-up Arabella Mariborough in this 3'rd book about Ox. 

90. Robert C. O'Brien, Z FOR ZACHARIAH, ,NY: Atf>eneum. 1975. A IB year old giri in Pennsyl- 
vania after a nuclear war. ^ 

91 . Scott O'Dell, CHfLD OF FIRE, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1974. Manuel must act out hieman-^ 
hood to impress his girifriend and to keep his leadership in his gang, the Conqui^dores. 

92. Scott O'Dell. THE HAWK THAT DARE NOT HUNT BYt>AY, Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1975. 
Set in the time of Tyndale's translatkSh of the BIBL^ into English. Tom Barton and his Uncle 
Jack, a smuggler,. are caught up in Tyndale's problems. 

93. Scott O'Dell. ZIA. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1976^p»ntinuation of ISLAND OF THE BLUE 
DOLPHINS toWbyZia, niece of the heroine of theaarii^ book. 

94. Doris Orgel, A CWTAIN MAGIC. NY: Diil. 1 976. A'^ng American giri finds a 1 938 journal 
of her Aunt Trudi and tries tq^ relive h^r aunt's past and her aunt's escape from the Nazis. 

95. Richard Peck, DONT LOOK AND 17 WONT HURT. NY: HoH. 1972. Carol Patterson tries to 
help her older sister when Ellen becomes pregnant, but she -learns that one can only help 

--oneself. > ^ 

96. Richard Peck. THE tSHOST BELONGED TO ME. NY: Viking. 1975. Alexander finalfybSTieves 
in the reality of Inez Dumanine's ghost and sets out to get justice and put the worid aright 
again. ^ 

97. Richard Peck, REPRESENTING SUPER DOLL. NY: Viking. 1974. Farm gir) Vema Henderson 
finds her place in the sun andi proves to herself, and others, that physical beauty is"hardly 
everyttting, and maybe it's nothing. 

98. Robert Newton Peck. A DAY NO PIGS WOULD DIE. NY: Knopf. 1 972. Rob learns about love 
arKJ death, intertwined and separate, through his love for his father and his pet "pig. Pinky, 
during the Depression. ^ 

99. Robert Newton Peck. HANG FOR TREASON, NY: Doubleday. 1976. A family divides, an older 
Tory generation and an American Patriot younger generation, and the conflict tears the family 
apart. 

100. Ein RIatt, HEADMAN, NY: Morrow. 1975. A leader m a Los Angeles gang tries vainly to break 
out of his world and fails. ^ 
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101. Elizabeth Marie Pope, THE PERILOUS GARD, Boston: Houghton Mifliin. 1974. During the 
16tTi Century, Katie Sutton is sent to live in Elvenwood Hall, a place which is the source of 

^ marry strange stories. - • \j ^ 

102. Johanna Reiss, THE UPSiTAIRS ROOM, NY: Crowell, 1972. Artautobrographicai hovpl about 
the author's own life as a Dutch Jew when her family went into hiding during Worfo War II. 

103. Winifred Rosen, CRUISIN FOR A BRUISIN, NY: Knopf, 1976. Thirteen year old- Winnie is 
curious and concerned about her feelings and her body, and the set^ out on some sexual 
•escapades. ' ^ \ 

, 104. Arthur Roth, THE iCEBERGflERMIT, NY: Four Winds, 1974. Allen Gordon is shipwrecked in 
the Arctic and lives fbr seven years by his own wits. • ' 

105. Marilyn Sachs, A POCKET OF SEEDS, NY: Doubleddy, 1972. Nicole is fortunately absent 
when her Jewish family isHaken by the Nazis in 1943. The horrors of war1n a microcosm. 

106 Sandra Scoppattone, TRYING HARD TO HEAR YOU. NY: Harper, 1374. Teenagers mock two 
boys found to be homMexuals' while other teenagers stand by silent and unprotes'ting. 

107. . William Sleator, HOUSt OF STAIRS, NY: Dutton. 1974. Five orphans are taken to a white-tiled 
, house of stairs where they are conditioned into vicious acts against each other.^ 

108. Zilpha Keatfey Snyder, AND ALL BETWEEN, NY: Atheneum, 1976. Terra escapes from Erda 
only to put her new-found friends in great danger in this 2nd volume of a fantasy beginning 
with BELOW THE ROOT. ^ 

109 Mary Stofz, CAT IN THE MIRROR, NY: Harper, 1975 Erm^es in modern New York City and 
Irun lives in ancient Egypt yet they are halves of the same girl. 

1 10 Vrary Stolz, THE EDGE OF NEXT YEAR, NY: Harper, 1 974. Fourteen year old Orin watches his 
tnother's death lead to a near disintegration of his family. ^ 

111. Mary Stolz. LEAP BEFORE YOU LOOK, NY: Harper, 1972. Jimmie Gavin loves her parents so 
deeply that her world Talis apart when they announce their plans to divorae. 
. 112. Catherine Storr, THE CHINESE EGG. NY: McGraw-Hill, 1975. Three children help police 
" find kidnappers in a taut and. mystical mystery. 
^ ' 113.. Catherine Ston-, THURSDAY, NY: Harper. 1972. Bee learns that a boy befriended by her family 
is now in a mental home: / 
114.^ Theodore Taylor, TEETONCEY, NY:.Doubleday, 1974. In -f898 on the Outer Banks of North 
Carolina, Ben O'Neal rescues a young girl from the sea and what should have been a happy 
ending is really the beginning of a seriesf9Kniysteries. 
1^5. Colin T^ete, FIGHT AGAINST ALBATRpSS TWO, NY: Harper, 1974. A town divides in its 
feelings about Albatross Two, %giant oil rig off Ai^ralia, and then the oil rig blows out. 

1 16. Colin Thiele, FIRE IN THE STONE^^«tfci^^ Two boys in an Australia^ rnining town 
discover a jewel thief.- J • ' _ 

117. John R'ov/e Townser>d, NOAH'S SASTIE, Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1975. -Mr. MortinDer 
• shocks his family by suddenly annpuncing a move to a new and very strange house in this 

' tale set in the future. 

1 18. R. G. Vliet, ROCKSPRING^ NY: Vfking. 1974. Jennie is k^jnapped and taken to the mountains 
for a lor)g and cofd winter. 

119. Jill Paton Walsh, UNbEAVWG, NY: Farrar, 1976. Madge Fielding shares her house with some 
students and two university professors. Their empty discussions about the philosophy of 
moral choices is contrasted with the energy and living, r>ot talking of Patnctand Madge. 

, 120. Rosemary Wells, NONE OF THE ABOVE, NY: Dial, 1974. Plump Marcia(comj^tes with an 
attractive and slender stepsister when her father remarries. 
121. Robb White, DEATH WATCH^NY: Doubledayr 1972. Ben earns tnoney guiding ^al^^ers/ 
blopded Modec expects Ben to help him co^r-up a murder, and when Ben refL 
becomes Ben's hunter. ' 
[y 122. Patricia Windsor, DIVING FOR ROSES, NY: Harper, 1976. Seventeen year old Jean and her 
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apparently mad mother, DekJre, live alone, almost recluses. Then a map enters Jean's life, 
quite Jit&rally.- 

123. PaUida Windsor, TH^ SUMMER BEFORE, NY: Harper, 1973. Sandy slowly recovers from the 

Impact of her closest friend's death. 
124r Laurence Yep, DRAGONWINGS, NVrHarper, 1975. A son goes from China in 1909 to join 

his father in San Francisco, afather consumed with the desire to build a powered airplane. 
125. Laurence Ypp, SWEETWATER. NY: Harper, 1973. The Priestfemily, descendants of a colony 

from Earth many years before, li^esin Commune, a city on and in the sea. A r>ovel about 

ecology and philosoptry 9od all thiJI^gi and worthwhile.- 

Ken OoMls&n of Arizona State Unimlty tubmltt the fottowln«MM(ul BibAography of Material oo 
Book Cemorship for teachers, media spedaUatftand Mministrators. 
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CREATIVE WRITING PROBLEM: 
GETTING YOUR STUDENTS' WORKS 

PUBLISHED 



Thomas N. Waltoft ' 
DtpvtfMfrt <rf Eiigith-EdiicatiOT 
Nortti CwoNra Ststt lM(v#fttty 
nMw^i, iionn wvOBna 

Among the activities at thfs summer's North Caroting Writers' Conference in Laurinburg, there 
was a panel compriscid of >^ers who also teac^ creative writing. The panelists were editor and 
novelist Guy Owen { The Ball^ of tfw FHrn-Flam Man), poet and novelist Heather Ross Milter {Gone 
a Hundred Miles), ar\^ noyeSst Linda Grimstey (The Guerilla In The Kitchen), As a teacher of 
creative writing, I was intewrt^ most by what the panelists saKl about the publication of student 
wr^ng. These writers disagrewi^as writer* naturally do? with each other on many points regarding 
tr^ teaching of cr^tive writi ng . T^tey did agrro, however^ that whi te a sense of moderatiCKi had to be 
maintained cor^ceming the amount of«nprfias*s given to publication as a goal for young writers, 
publication was nevertheless a natural and'i^luable motivational force. Two further pomts on whteh 
tt>e panelists agreed were ( 1 ) tt^, need for more outtets for fHiblication . and (2) tt>e need for tethers 
to be rnore knowfedgeable of ways to heip studente get published. Professor Owen saKJ it struck him 
as "simply wrong" for us to enco(|r^ and require students to write poems and stories — only to fail 
then to advise tt>em and help th^ geil their t>est writing published' someplace This failure is, of 
course, never of our choosiig. Most 61 us have at some time read a student's work.Jeeling in chjt 
tea<rf>er's bor>es that it was good good enough th^t it should be published and shared with others. 
But we were styjnied, not knowtiig where to suggest the student send it. Not many teachers of 
Oceative writir^ teach that subject exclusively. Of course. Because we have other time-cortsuming 
demands m^ on us, we do not ahwys have ^^uate opportunities to be acquainted vWth more 
than one or two of the concepts, mag^ines, organizations, contests. ar>d workshops which might 
help pur better studente achieve mor^ills and satiMactions as young creative writers. How can we 
solve this probtem? 

As a result of my teaching here at North Carolina State University, and of instructing in varicxis 
"arttst-in-residence'' programs in some 28 senior arxJ junior high schools in ^4orth Carolif»a and 
ott>erSouttmT>stateS; I have com(>ited information arxl a few idMis,sonr>e publication outlets, some 
organizatioris, some cont^te, and a few wwKshops which shoukJ interest any teact^r of creativfe-^ 
writir^g in North Carolina. ^ . 

i ^ IDEAS ON SUBMmmQ^ 

* V Over Mveral senf>€Wer8 I kept notes on the type aod freqftfK^ of questions my sUKtente a^ed 
regarding jSubHcation. Jhen I anwged a Hst of "rute-of-thumb" answers and printed them as a 
handout called "A Few Suggestions For Broking Irito Print" Following are excepts frc^n it: 

1 . It is rare tbday to ftr>d a |Myir>g maricetlor creative writir>g, so expect pu^icatton 
^ copies of magazines^ sote payment in most cas^. 

2. Savettme. postage, energy and spirit by investigating ydur potential publisher. 

' CO 



^ This process Tnay be begun by scanning The Intamational Directory of UWb 

Magazinee which is edited by Len Futton. published by Dustbooks at 521 8>S<5ott- 
wood Road. Box 1056. Paradise. Calrfomia 85869. It costs $6.95 a year arxj is 
worth \m times that to anyone seriously ioterested in seeking publication. Cer- 
tainly, all school libraries should possess so helpful a resource. After consulting 
the /D'pf LM, young writers ^khjW study, if possible, actual copies of me 
/ periodical to which they plan to submit ; . j «. 

3. Save more tirhe for writing by being as efficient and organized as possiWer 
\^ set up a filing system in wt>ich you toep copies of the poems arnl/or stories you 
%\jkm\i and the dates on which they are submitted. Sometimes, the originate, 
never eome t>ack and are otherwise never hMrd from. When you are sikwnitting 
regulaiy a numtoBr of po^ns and stories, this system will aid you in keeping 
•tfMk" and in preventing ycHjr inadvertently making dual submittels. 

^SUBMITTlNa- 1. Write only a brief cover letter. Citing recent publtcationsieeems to help. 

• 2. Always include an **SAS.E " (seff-addressed. stamped envelope) for the 
editor's communicatk>ns with you and/or for me return of unacceq^ worlc. If 
^ you do rK>t do mis. you should not expect a return or repfy. 

3. SutKnitusufi*#y rK) fewer than mreearKJ no nrK>fte than efeht poems, ' 
than two short stories. 

4. For poefry. put y<Mjr name and address inlhe upper left-hand comer of ea<^ 
page. Put only one powi on a p^. Center the pown in a balar>ced «id attrac- 
tive manner on the page. Generally, lor>g poems do not fare so well as shorter 

^ ones wim editors whp increasingly must be concerned wim space and ^nds, 

5. For short stories, put your name and address in the upper left har>d corner <rft^ 
first page, center the story's trtte. tripte space.' indent and begm ycHjr story. 
Thereafter, put just your last name in the upper left harxj comer of eac^ p^. 
The page number goes in the right hand coriier. DoUt^ space mrough<wt and 
provkle neat margins. Proofread carefully, ^'aper clipjpages together. Again, 
as in poetry submittete, ler>gm is often a factor in acceptance/reiection; the 
longer me story the less likely ite acceptencewrm many Irttte nriagazines which * 

* must count, pages and. penrues. * 

6. Generally allow from hw to mree months for hearing from the edrtw of a 
magazine before querying him (wim apostcard)astothestetuSof yourwortc. 
Many editors indicate in The Directory of Uttle Magazines how nruK^ time is 
'^Quired for^lhem to r^x>rt If several months have elapsed 

remains uffer^swered. men feel free fo $ut>mft your work elsewhere. 

... ■ . 

MAGAZINES 

' ' ' • * 

Once stud^ts have in mind these basic (X>nc^>t8 about sutmirtting their work, they should 
investigate the m^jazines in which they'd Jike their work to appear, 
^tegazines. both national anil kxal. which publish students' creative writing are great moti\«tors 
. arKi teachirtg akto. When I am wwking as a writer-in-re»iderK» in the secof>dary schools. I carry a 
, monstrous box of all kinds of magazines witfi me. and I arrange them on a table in8pnr>e comer of the 
room wt)^ students can browze amor>g them while taking a think-brwik from writing. Some 
national magazines are the following: Scholastic Magazines Service (50 Wait 44th Street. NY 10036) 
publishes three different p^iodicals^med at three different age, frnerest and ability levels. 
SChotestkr Scope is for junior high, low aWlity, low interest students. Scholastic Votce is for higher 
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ability, average rtudents in both junior anct senior hlgt^school. SchoiartJc LiUfrary Calvalcade is for 
academicaliy gifted students in both |unior and senior high. All three magazines are published 
monthly during the school y^r and they each contain impnwstve'amoqpts of ^tiident vwiting. They 
conetrtently sponsor creative writir>g contest*, publishing the vi^nning^tr^ Ihd Swarding prizes^. 
I have had several students submit work to these mal^ines, and a couple of them have t>een 
published in Scholastic Voice, One nationally known magazine whk^h specializes in publishing the i 
writings of students under 13 y^rs of age is Stone Soup edi^rf^jyl^ttUiamflubel, 'Gerry M^vKJetand 
Gretchen Rendler, Box 83, Santa Cruz, CA 9S063. ♦ - 

Other magazines which I haul around, and which put>lish students' works, are Anrmrfcan GH 
Teen, and Seventeen. The competition in these pubi»cs(^ons is of course, gn»ter, the frequer>cy of 
appearance of poetry and stories more stender, and the judging the creative writing contests is 
often caprick>L«, it seems to me. But they are useful to our students as examples ofDther students 
g^ng their writiog publ»h&d. * , ^ 

Among these magazines I have collected arte many regiof^l and local ones'which will ccNWder 
and d|^pt writing of excellence from persons of any age group. All teachers of creative writing 
shoulMiyestigate their^wnteaching-focale for regkK>al arnJ local possibilities ^J^t>lication of 
their studwts* writing^J/tere ^ usually more outjete than rr^ people realizB — though them still 
are not ^K>ugh. Here jn North Carolina, for tnstar>ce, the Er>glish Teachers* A^ociation journal, Ttw 
North Carolina English Teactmr, annually publishes a *$prir>g Student Jssue" whicfi grows larger 
and more impressive eac^ year. Also, newspapers and local rnagazines are sofftetimea^rsuaSled to ^ 
devote a page or a feature articfe to the writir>gs of studertts. 

There are more than forty literary magazines published in the stale of North Carolina. Many of 
them are funded, at lejsst partially, by grants from the Nortti Carolina Arts Councfl/ Of those so 
tuTKJed, there are »v«al which are accessible to secondary school students. Following partial 
list, but it may serve as a useful begmni)^: 

ARIES 

South^stem Comnuinity College (no cost) y \, ^ 

Whiteville. NC 28472 

CADENZA 

f Mars Hill College ($1.50) * 

Mars Hill. n6 28754 . . > 

-CAIRN 

c/o Department of English ($1.00) 

St Andrews Presbytwian Coltoge * - ' 

Laurinburg, NC 2S3&2 

. COLO MOUNTAIN REVIEW 
C/o Department of Er>glish (^.00) 

Appalachian State Unryenuty ^ i ' 

Boone. NC2M07 - 

CRUaBLE 

c/o Department of Er>gli8h ($1.(X)) 

Atlantic Christian College * 
WHson, NC 27893 
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LYRICIST 

c/o Department of Englist) ($1.00) 
' Campbell College 
Bui9s Creek. NC 27506 

o- MISCELLANY 

c/o Department of English 
D^ykteon College "* 
Davidson, NC • 

PRISM ?y 

c/o Departn^t of English ($1 50) 
Pmce College 

flal«gh. NC 27602 » 

Note: PRISM annually publishes a special spring issue 'called EMERGING* 
VOICES which is comprised exclusively of poefry by senior high scho(^ 
students. Prizes are awarded for top poems in grades 10-12.. A festival 
¥wrk^>op is also offered. Inquire of Professor Sally Bucknei'. 

REBEL 

c/o Department of Englt8^<$2.00) 
East Carolina University • 
. * Greenyille. Np 27834 ^ — ^ 



- REFLECTIONS 

c/o DepartPDent of English ($1 .00) \ 
6ardner-Webb College 
^ Boiling Springs, NC 28017 

SIGNET 

c/o Depamnent of English ($1 
. Queers College 
Charlotte. NC 28207 

THIS END UP 

c/o DB^T\merH of English (no cost) 
Coastal Carolina Community College 
Jacksonville! hiC 28540 

THE TREEWEl ik 

c/o I lii|iiiil ^^Mlffili ($12^ 

John|on C, "^^^^^ 

Charlotte. NC 



0 CONTESTS 

If you have students interested in enterir>g poetry contests, tf^re are a numt)er of organizations 
wttich sponsor thefh. There are two organizatior^ in Norll> Carolina which each year sponsor 
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severar competitions. They award prize monies, trophies, plaques, and books about poetry. 
Winning poems are always printed in special magazines (see descriptions below). There may be in 
North Carolina other organizations which sponsor such contests, but the following two are the 
largest and best known Jn each tStee, write to the designated person for complete and up-to-date 
information regarding rules, deadlines, addresses, etc. Keep in mind that individuals in charge of 
various activities will change jolis from time to time so that your initial fnquiry may have to be 
forwarded to whoever is the current officer. Always send an S.A.S E. with all inquiries. 

The Poetry Council of North Carolina. Inc., sponsors several confe^ts of interest fo secondary 
school students. The contests are usually open from about mid-MarcIn to the end of June. The ■ 
following list will give yOu some idea of the range of contests. 



CONTESTS SPONSORED BY THE POETRY COUNCIL OF NORTH CAROLINA, INC, 



THE OSCAR ARNOLD YOUNG 
MEMORIAL AWARD, book of 
poetry, prize $fo6 and 
name engravfed on cup, 
winner rgtams one^ar-^ 



Must be a 1974 publication 
by a writer who is or has 
been a resident of Ntorth 
Carolina No manuscnpt 
or pamphlets accepted 



CONTESTS SPONSORED BY TH& NORTH CAROLINA POETRY SOCIETY, INC. 

A- ■ 

Contest Category 



THOMAS H MCDILL 
SIDNEY LANIER 

CALDWELL W. NIXON, JR 

BROTHERHOOD 
CARL SANDBURG 
OGDEN NASH 
SALLIE PASCHALL 

STUDENT 

TRAVIS JORDAN % 



general category, any subject any form to 24 lines 



lie 



sonnet form, iambic pentameter, Italian or Shakespearean 
only fSK) EXPERIMENTAL FORMS 

any subject, any form to 32 lines, to be wntten for ctjfldren, 
2-12 years of age 

subject BROTHERHOOD, any form, to 24 lines 

any subject experimental .forms, to 24 liofes 

light verse, {humor, satire) any lorm, to 24 lines ' , 

rtaiku: A Japan^ poet»c«form of Jitnes having 17 syllables 
arranged inr5-7«5 order 

any subject, any form to 24 lir>es (open i^ly to students 
in N.C. High Schools, grades 9, 10, 11. 12,' and undeu^ 
graduate college). . 

any subject, any torm to 24 lines; (open only to children in 
N.C. schools, grades 3 through 8) • ^ , 



Gtntrai Contest tnformetlon 

V 

Awards are as follows: First, $15.; Second. $tO - Third, $5. in each categofy. First place winners in 
the McDill, Lanier and Nixon categories will also receive a cuper>graved v^th the winner's name, to 
be retained for one year. The Travis Jordan winrfSr will receive a cup to keep. There are three 
honorable mention certificAes for each category besides the cash awards. 

Th^ HotVh Carolina Poetry Society, Inc..als5pu6n»hesan annual issue called AWARD WINNING 
POEMS. It is available ^at $1.00 per copy) from Mrs. Jufi^ita Dawson, Book Chairman, 305A, Pine 
Ridge. Whispering Pines. NC 28389. 

For more complete information al>out membership arwJ submittals, send a query and an S.A.S.E. 
to: Miss Martha McLeod. Route 1. Box 478. Aberdeen. NC 28315r ^ 

Several organizations in various stated around the country sportsor contests which are open 
nationwidfr^ost of these contests are for poetry. Thg National Federation of State Poetry Societies. 
Inc.. (NFSPS) functions as a clearing house for many such contests. An S.A.S.E. sent to them wiM 
procure ior you free information on some 53 different contests open to all United States citizens. 
For information, write Robert L. Joyce. NFPS Contest Chairman, 20 Lee TerracQ, Westen^ille, Ohio 
43081. , ' . — y 

Yet' another nationally-open poetry contest is sponsored annually by The Authors and Artists 
Club of Chattanooga, Tennessee. For information, send an S.A.S.E. to: Mrs. Thomas R. Hughes. 
2448 Hickory Valley Road. Chattanooga, Tennessee 37421. 

Among the several organizations and magazines which sponsor poetry contests especially 
inviting the works of secondary school students are the following two. They respond promptly to 
inquiries. Send an S.A.S.E. to: 

Contest Manager. • 
ENCORE MAGAZINE 
1121 Major Avenue, N.W 
Albuquerque, NM 87107 

andf>^ 

Margaret L. HollkJay. Contest Director 

Farmington Writers' Association Poetry Contest 

3001 Edgecliff Drive > \ 

Faijnington. NW 87401 



WORKSHOPS 



Another possibility which- may stimulate your students of creative writing, and which quite 
pften helps them toward eventual publication, is attendance at a summer, or evening, writers' 
workshop. Workshops of all types, lengths, costs, and emphases aref offered all across the country. 
For those who cannot afford to go to Breadlpaf yet. there are several workshops offered tn North 
Carolina. Some of these are offered regularly, others only sporadically. Most of them are offered 
through colleges, but a few are rCm by yn-ivate individuals. If you are interested in getting specific 
information on availability in your area, call or write tt>e Department of Enjglish of the ^rest 
college. Or get in touch with the r>earest Commurvity #trts Council. Or. you might check witR>our 
kx^al newspaper's **hot-line" or *'acticm-lir>e." Oryov might try yot^ocal library. One of these 
organirations'should help. Colleges, libraries and'Arts Councils are eager to servei>etter the needs 



of their communities, so if there is no course currently being offered, get an influential group of folks 
together artd let the library's, council's or school's officials know your wishes. And, if such work- 
shops still are not availa'ble, and do not seem in the offing in your area, perhaps yod and some col- 
leagues should start yoUr own creative writing vyorkshop. You could thus have fun. make some 
money, and contribute^ better writing skills — all at the same time. 

Obviously, the f^amng list of workshops is merely a partial though suggestive one. Surely there 
are others, but it is amazing how poorty publicized such activities oftentimes are. You must seek 
them out. Among the more well-known and longer-established workshops are these four 



The Tar Heel Writers' Roundteble. a two-day session run by founder, Bemadette Hoyle an 

staff of invited, professional writers. It is held at the Hilton Inn In Raleigh, NC, usually in mid- 
August. 

Write: Bemadette Hoyle, Diractor ' • — ^ 
Tar Heel Writers' Roundtable 
3429 Redbud Lane ^. . 

Raleigh. NC 27605 

The Sam Ragan Creative Writing Workshop, a semester-long one-night a"wpek, evening 
course, conducted currently by Linda Grimsley and an alternating staff of professional writers. 
Dr. Ragan Is often in attendance. It is taught at N.C State University, both semesters, in the 
student union building. 
Write: Linda Grimsley. Director 

Sam R^an Creative Writing Woritshop 
I 3119 Bimamwbod Road 

Raleigh. NC 27604 

The Appalachian Creative Writing Workshop, two-week, all-day, course conducted by poet 
and novelist John Foster West and a professional staff including (usually) Guy Owen. It is 
taught at Appalachian State University in Boone, N.C. usually in earty August. 
Write: Professor John Foster West 

Director of Creativ*^ Writing Progr^im 

Departmerrt of English 

Appalachian State University 

Boone. NC 28607 / 
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THE CHARLES A. SHULL: 
Prizes $50. $25. $15. book of 
poetry, and Certificate of Merit 

THE JAMES LAf^KIN PEARSON: 
Prize8-$50. $25, $15. book of 
poetry and Certificate o^ Merit 



Any -traditional form except the sonnet. Limit 24 lines 
besides, title. Must have rf>ythm and unity. May have rhyme 
txit must have meter. 

%ree verse or experimental forms of. poetry. Free verse is 
difficult and shoukj be preceded by a knowledge of tradi- 
tional forms. Limit 32 lines besides title. t 



THE ARCHh 
Prizes $50. 
poetry ar>d 



}ALD RUTLEDGE: 
$15. book of 
tificate of Merit 



Sonnet. Must be 14 lines of iarnt^ pentameter with a 
defmKe rhyme scheme. See ShakMpearean and Italian 
aonr>et forms. ' 



THE VIRGINIA DARE: 
Prizes $50. $25, $15. book of 
pdetry antf Certificate of l^it 



lie 



any form; tr^itional is better for beginning poets. Line 
llmft, ^. Age 12'through 17. Put your birthdate on index 
card. 
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THE MERLE P^ICE: Lw>e limit 24. Any form, but traditioit|l forms with rhyme 

Prizes $10, $7.50. and $5. • ^ and rhythm are recommended. Age Sthrough 1 1 . Put birth- 

Certificate of Merit ' * date on inddx card. f , . ' ' 

These contests are open to al I North Carol ina residenip. f orrper or part-time residents of the state, 
employees and students nOw in the state, and natives of North Carolina. Adults may enter one oral! 
three adult contests but with a different poem for each contest. Contestants age 12 through 17 may 
also enter adult contests with different poems for each contest. 

The North Carolina Poetry Council, lr>c., publishes an annual anthology of these contest prize- 
winning poems. It is called Bey Leaves and (at $1.00 per copy) may be ordered from Mrs. E. E. 
Woodruff, Box 1456, Statesville, NC 28677. 

For complete information about membership and submittals, send a query and an S.A.S.E. to: . 
Mrs. Wylie Smitfi, Contest Chairman, Route 7, Box 990, Asheville, NC 28803. 

Another organization, The North Carolina Poetry Society, Inc., sponsors a humtfer of contests. 
The contests are usually open from January to March. Several of the following are of special interest # 
to secondary school students: 

4. The Tenth Muse Creative Writing Workshops, occasionally-offered courses desigr>ed to fill 
V specific needs as identified by the community. (For instance, a recent or>e dealt with writing 
poetry and with improving the reading'aloud of poetry. Course are taught by an alternating 
staff of professional writers from the Winston-Salehi area. 

Wg|e: Director of Creative Writing Workshops 

The T^nth Muse ■ * . 

Reynolda House 
Box 11765 

. WinstOf>;Sarem. NC 27106 ^ 

Needless to say, gettfng your students' best writing published will not be easy. Getting published 
is always a surreal combination of good work, good timing, and good luck. It will require ingenuity, 
dedication, and patience from you and your students. But don't give up. for by starting now to use 
the suggestions made here, by gathering tips from other places, and by adding your own thought- 
out ideas and approaches, you will have greatly improved your students* chances of experiencing 
succ^s as creative writers.* That makes the occasional disappointment and consisterrt hard work^ 
all worthwhile, , ^ 



AODfTIONAL SUGGESTED RESOURCES 

1. The North Carolina Arts Council wili respond to an S.A.S.E. request by providing a completp 
^ list^of literary magazines published in the state. Of course, not all such magazine welcome 

material from off their own campuses or from outside of their communities. Write: 
Community Consultant 
North Carolina Arts Council 
Sixth Floor . 

N.C. Museum of Art Building < ^ ' 

Raleigh. NC 27601 

2. Should you wish seriously to found your own creative writing workshop or start your own 
magazine, you will find two publications to t>e indespensible: 
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a) CX)DA: POETS AND WRITERS NEWSLETTER - 
Poets and Writers, Inc. • 
201 W. 54th Street 
New York. New York 1 001 9 
fPubli8hed< seven times a year, distributed free to purcha^rs of A Directory^f Arnerican 
P«jef8. See Belewr} — - ^ 

b) A DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN POETS 
Published by Pc^ and Writers, Inc. ' 
Distributed by The Publishing Center for Cultural Resources 

27 West 53rd Street ' ' <» 

New Yori(. New Yort( 10019 ($6.00) 

Both these publications are invaluable lists of such information as nanoes, addresses, 
resources, ar>d available'grants, etc. In them, writers are categorized acbprding to teaching 
skills and preferences. The editors offer straightforward tips on how to g^ things^done well 
and econ<imic^ly. You wifl get further ideas here, too, of where your students' wpHcs may be 



published 



what contests tt^ey should enter, etc. 
1- 



\ 



* THE CASE FOR FILMMAKING IN THE 

CLASiSROOM 



4P R* Sterling H#nnlSi 
JLInivecBlty of North CwoHni 
iOi^ HM, North 





The values and traditions that we have-^ ton^ semht aean entightened society seem to be 
"terumbling. No lofiger are power, prestige, success armachi^venrient viewed ^ they were in the 
reoent past tn education; for exampie, the furor over low fbst Scores shojQfing major ^ficiencies in 
the basic skillif of reading and writing, the lack of prpper response to classical literature, the 
movement to replace oMer forms' of grammar, the ovefexposure fo television, and the agitation 
created by cM^ing moves are inctj^tions thaHomethir^g is wrong. The youth seem to be ignoring 
the^values tfia^uided so many of us through tf>e years, iri seeking a simple parlacea for our ills, we 
place the b(ame.on students' deteriorating ^reading an<^ writing skills, ttm r^lect of the great 
literature of our past, the viewing of television or nation pictures, or any otn«t(^ factor that'seems to 
differentiate between the you^nd their eiders, it is very important to realize, bJk^>^r,mBQhereis 
no single, easy solution to a ^^fy complex problem. 

•The ability to read and writecontinues to be essential in bur worid aruj concertMeff orts shou \d be 
made to eriabie eVery individual to master such fundamental skills. B!|t the skills that have served us 
so well In the past may not be sufficient to insure effective communic^lon in the uncertain future. 
Whether we like it or not, whether we fight it or not whether we accofhmodate for it or not, change is' 
inevitaBle. Sometimes it is subtle, evolving painlessly over the ages; sometimes change is 
catactysmrc, destroying ideals and ideas with a single blow. In our rdpkJ move into a more technical 
^ complex civnizatk>n, the change is not smooth nor easy to analyze. Itwe are to give direction to 
tt>e future, though, we must be abMRo identify the changes, examine ^e possible consequences, 
andhelpshapethetoorstodealeffectivety with it. . ^ ^ 

■ ■ ,., . • - c 

Pfoceaaes of Comttpi ni ca tl ont^Sofne Daflc CofuplaxttWi \. 

I One of the areas that is central to intelligent living in a m^ore complex society i? an understanding 
of the processes excommunication. Within a brief span of only ^decades we have moved abruptly 
from a'worid dominated for five hurnired years by a vert>^ and print culture to one controlled by a 
polymedia culture. This ^lanqe, as has been the casa in the past Is* not occurring wftf)out 
confusion, frustration and frictiOHi. Each time a neyv language form has evolved, ifhas k>een greeted 
with skepticism arnj resistance. The oral tradition of the ar)Cient past for example, gave way 
reluctantly to ttie manuscript culture of the Middle Ages. The page prtatsd with moveable type was, 
in turn, held in contempt by tt\e manuscriptpulture. With each char)^ in jar>guage form^ life and 
beaming were affected. The oral traditk^n, which ceritered on persorv-to-p^son dialogues, made 
paAonal interactkxi a necessity Print culture, however, wt\toh enqouraged man to order his 
thou(^ in tir>ear, sequential manner, permitted learning to become solitary, individual, private. 
Extendir>g the linear fimitro? print the pplymedia culture of today includes the visual language, 
eraMing man to employ non^ite, nonvert>al processes. 

EbgHsh educators and ppfessioruil oi^yanizations have t>een reluctant to move rc^idty toward a 
redefinition of ^ngltoh as a fiekJ of study. Even though changes in communication processes are 
becomir^) apparent many continue to^kJ English to be a study of literature and ianguage,' 



primarily verbal in form. However, in a 1970' st^ement of guidelines for prograrfis in teacHer 
education, the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction defined English to bea study of the 
process of communication, using both verbal and and nonverbal symbols. At the 1975 convention, 
the National Council' of Teachers of English 

, . • . ■ . 

RESOLVED that NCTE, through publications and affiliates/ continue to support 
curriculum changes designed to promote sophisticated media awareness at the 
elementary, secondary and college levels ... and continJe to encoi/rage teacher 
education progrllrns which will en^le teachers to promote media literacy in students 
. . . and to develop insights students need- to evaluate criticallyTffe messages 
dis^fWhated by the mass media. m ^ - ' 

To sugg^ that other processes of (»pr»municatlon be taught in light of the apparently poor 
performances in reading and writing skflls cpuW be considered .heresy iaa time' when many see a 
return to the "basics" as the simple answer. To suggest that the film — which may be a nriajor cause 
in the reshaping of our* traditional values — be studied seriously in the classroom could be 
interpreted as a tnove toward mediocrity. But such statements from both state and national 
oiB«n«ati^s should l^nd support to the classroom teachers for incorporating the study o# several 
mwiajololheir programs. . ■ , * 



fHm ^udy: A Rationaie 

The movirlg visual image as expressed on film is one medium that should be emphasized in the 
schools as an esser>tial tool in a study of the process of communication. At least thnro reasons for 

-leachhig f iljm in the classroom seem clear (1 ) A knowledge of the visual language and its effect on 
the reiver is.ess^ial for a critical interpretation of messages or infbnnation received through 
\e\e)imon or the motion picture; (2) The ability or skill to create a film offers alternative nr>eans of 
co?hnruinfc£tiori. allowing an individual the choice of Using a specific medium for a specific 
AxJience: and (3) Through the act or process of making a film, an understanding of the composition 

e process and its similarity to the corrjposrtion process in other media may be made apparent. A 
discussioif concerning ^ch of these reasons follows. 

The need for an understanding of the visual language. The mdving visual ir^age has been used 
predominately in ttje past as an illustration of tt>e privAed page. No concerfed effort was made to 
expandt>r urKJerstand the visual language as a different proofs of commMnication. It was used 
basically to extend and^upplement the printed page, the literary tradition. With the release of such 
films as BLOW UP and BONNIE AND CLYDE, howeverrfilm began t© emerge as a language with 
elements wt>ich were distinct trom th§ conventional vert>al language derived from linear print. 
These films were not the first to make significant use of elementsDf visual language, but they were 
among the first widely distributed films to explore visual devices that could not be duplicate*fon the 
printed page. The nonlinearity of BLOW UP arid the killing of Bonriie and Clyde were elements 
whkJh many moviegoers found strangely disturbing. The rjipid juxtaposition df striking nonverbal 
visual images, thtf imagirwitive use of camera movement and slow motion, and the unsettling use ot 
angle shots were only a few oithe devices used that began to shatter the conventional responses of 
the film viewerSyJtwas af^renVlo many that thfe film was beginning to comrounicjate in ways that 
print or books cannot, just as print can communicate in ways that the film cannot. Each medium is< 
capable of revealiog and communicating a unique aspect of reality. Each allows us to see from^ 
varioiM perspectives. Together they enable us to comprehend a more complete whole, a greater 
truth. .... 



/■ 



,^ The commercials which bombard us constant^ on the television screen ate maklwg use of the 
moving vi^ufil image in ways which we may not consciously understand Consunj^er product 
manufacturers are not spending thousands of (dollars per second for their commercials without 
clear indications that the viewers' behaviors are being affected. If the producers of advertisement _ 
are becoming aware of the effects of the moving visual image on our actions and thoiWit processesrO' 
we must, as receivers' of this- information/ have no less urrderstanding of their ipjr^act on us. 

Even though a clearly defined **grammar" of the visual language is not yert^ailable. there are 
identifiable elements of the film which can be isolated and considered. Orue such element is the 
method us©cJ to create t+>e illusion of motion There 'are basically four ways to create motion m the 
film: mo^ment of the camera, movement of the actors or subjects, movement of the backgroyna, 
and movement created through editing. Each of these can be used in isolation or in combination 
But each must, be a conscious act on the part of the 'filmmaker. He does not for example, use one 
method for a period of time and then indiscriminately use another. Each use of motion is deliberate 
and selected to elicit a SF>ecific response from the viewer. The filmmaker may not always get the 
ex pecto^ T desired response from the viewer, but the act of creating the illusion of motion is 
nscious on his part. We must, as receivers of the filmed message, begin to learn how this use of 
m6tion affects us as individuals or as groups of individualf. 

There are many aspects of the moving visual image that must be investigated For exanriple, do 
individuals or groups respond differently to the use of color in film the way motion js created, the 
sequHBnce of images, or the use of angles? Is there such a thing as visual dialecf? Do certain ethnic or 
cultural groups view the same image differently or the same'^ Does the Southerner respond to 
specific elements m film the same as toe Westerner^ Do young people respond the same as the 
aged^ Can we identify the bias of viiu^presentations? Can we.watch.THE SELLING OF THE 
PENTAGON or documentaries on ourrxontrol or other controversiartopics and know the intent of 
the fiJmiTTaker and how the^rriefti^ations of the images and sounds afe affectir>g our beliefs and 

* attitudes? x ^ . " 

We have all beerl taught that aJI things we read in print are not necessarily true or valid Yet, when 
any item appears in a printed form many intelligent people havean uneasy jeelmg that the statement 
is prcAably true because it has been printed We ha* not begun to understand critically that which 
we dhen see in visual form. It is very difficult todiscount v<hat we actua**y see on the screen It is very 
difficult to deny what^ know, to t>e an actual photographBDWhe careful manipulation of images 
and sounds can make the reproduced image imply mjganmg that does not exist In order for us to 
manipulate better owr own actions instead of being manipulated by the moving visual image, we 
must begin to understand h'ow the message is created and how we respond to the way the message 
is pre^ntMl 

The n^e^jor alternative mearis of communication. W is generally accepted that there are wide 
differences among individuals in the ways that they learn andi^rform. Most educators believe that 
schooJs and laming experiences should be designed lo accommodate for these individual 
differences. Because of these difference in skills, abilities to learn and attires or interests, it is 
apparent that there are variations among ir^iividuals in their abilities to communicate. For many the 
medium of print may be the best and most efficient means of communication. For individuals whe 

• may be predominately visu3l learners, the film or another medium nr>ay be more effective. At the 
present time, however, very little effort is being made in the schools to provide any alternative to the 
printed form of communication for individual use. , ' • 

The schools have not been abte to provide such alternative means of communication for obvious 
^ reasons. For many years the mos^economical and efffctent way for individuals to communicate with 
ieach other in recorded fonKtiflsbften through the use of paper and print. Paper and pens, ^ well as 
^the printing process, are rela^jyS^ ine)(pensive and readily available. I ndividuals or the schcfc)ls have 
^pt>een expected to sui>ply thernaterials necessary for writing assignments iti \i>e schools. Because of 
^ ^he expense and lack of knowledge concecniqg the process, other forms oi communication hefve not 
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been seriously considered in the past. But we are not in a period in which it is technologically and 
economically feasible to use the film as a means of communication for individuals or sniati groups. 

There are times when the best way to communicate fore specific purpose is through print. There 
may be other times when film may be the best way to communicate to a specific audience. The visual 
language can be used to express feelings and impressions in an artistic mode^ Because of the 
availability of prop:fion devices and the ease of their use, the fplm is becoming as portable, 
personal, and private as the book.. It is also as perTnanent as print and can be easily stored and 
retrieved. * 

Personnel in sales and industry are increasrr»gly turning tofiHn for presenting messages to their 
clients and boards of directors. Governmental agencies are finding that the visual language of the 
film may be the most effective means of presenting information to certain groups< 
Scientific studies can be recorded more acoHBtely. in many case% by the use of the" 
recording <5f the moving visual image on film. then, can offer an alternative to individuals or grouj 
as a means ot communication for personal as weJI as utilitanan reasons. Each student in the schools 
should be taught the skillsfor using severatrnedia effectively and should be ted to understand which 
mechum to use for which audience. v 

The need to understand the composition process. Many of the processes involved in the creation 
of a film are very similar to those injhe creation ^f a written composition An understanding of the 
act of Gomposing in either medium shouW have a bearing on the other for a film to be valid as a 
means of communication, it must make a statement or attempt to elicit specific responses It is not 
as is the case with most home movies, a collection of random snapshots arrar>ged without 
conscious organization Utilizing many of the same basic elements as the conventional verbal 
compxjsition, a film or nonvert^a! composWion has an overall structure and organization, including 
an introduction, body and conclusioh In presenting the content, use is made of such traditional 
elements as force of images, clarfty, pacing, tone and others' Students who may have difltoirties tn 
organizing a written composition, for example, may be given new insights or understandings of the 
basic elements by making a film 

Sinc#the concept of using film as a visual composition is relatff^ new, many teachers and 
administrators may feel uneasy about the criteria useB for evaluation . Because nonverbal activities 
are often considered motivational inteMudes only, film is not always believed to bea significant part 
of the academic program ^metimes it has been used as extra credit to supplement the more 
traditional learning experiegpes, sometimes it has been used by the less academic student as a 
substitute assignment for the verbal. But if thefilm is to become a meaningful tool fn the study of tnfe 
process of communication; it is ^sential that the rigor ^iKicF) characterizes the approach to vert>ai 
C(xnposftion jbe applied equally to the nonvert>al composition 

Even though the case is being made for the study of tt>e visual language in the schools to be 
sorf>ewhat distmct fromthavert>al. many opportunities exist for the teaching of both. In many cases 
Vhe Kim may be adapted from a story thst the student has written or read. In the actual production of 
a film, students would be encburaged to submit a storyt>oard or describe in writing detailed 
descnptions of the scenes^ or situations to be himed In working with otl^c# in the filmmaking 
process, much vert>al exchange would be necessary to clanfy ideas and approaches to the himing 
All aspects of languaging should be involved in any film venture, just as all aspects of languaging 
should be used in ail learning experiences in the English classroom 

Many teacpersand administrators may feel inadequate "m designing coursework in filmmaking or 
the visual language because of their own lackof formal coursework irfthat particular subject area ' 
iBut such feelir>g should not be a deferent to its introduction into the classroom Because of the 
sensitfvity ani^recision of filmmaking equipment and the many excellent texts on the film, minimal 
instruction in its actual use is required. Very young children can be taught te use the equipment 
easHy and quickly Working ar>d learning together, both students and teachers can demonstrate the 
value of an action laming environment. ^ ^ 



If the scl^ools are truly designed to help individuals live more effecti^ily in the environment, 
learning experiences m Jst include thosfe tools and understandings that help us trve not only in the 
present but also in the future. The skills and knowlMge that have helped us shape the present may 
not be adequate to help us cope with the future. Every effort must be made to identify the basic 
information and understandings we will need for the future ar>d to develop strategies for teaching 
them. 
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SLIDE-TAPE 



lyty Jant DNtard 
Sy^ North CaroHra 28779 



i. OBJECTIVES 



The Jackson County Action Learning Project we woukJ like to present an ende6ver \o 
devrtop among teachers, students and communrty peopte rnore p<»itrve attitudes toward- the 
rote they play In environmental problem solving and decision making. It is also our intent to 
increase the students' knowtedge concerning their environment ar>d to present them wrth"^ 
possibte causes of and cures for environmental problems. 

The main obfectrves of the prefect are these: 

• To re^h a t>etter ufKlerstarKjing at>out the environment and develop more pwitive attitudes 
toward the errvironment 

• To provide an atmosphere in whk:h studwts can inters on a more personal basis 

• To establish a fKogram of scf\ocA inwivement in wise environmental planning 

• To f^ovide m^ningtul expeh^Kes outside the classrocKn 

tt. JYPE ANtf DESCRIPTION OF PROJEdr 



It is difficult to sumnrtarize the many»aatfvrties used in this pro)ect— so many good things 
have devek^)ed thali^i^re notV^rwJ. . n ^ ' 

l^ctfvities begi^^ with planning a study within a qu^rat includif>g coniferous forest grass- 
land, deckJuous forest open field, feeder stream, and lake. 

Tl^se studies take place at Deer Lake Lodge near the Pisgah National Forest. These outdoi^r 
classroom studies are conducted ^or two days. Seventh ar>d eighth grade studente from all 
:kson County schools have this airtivity included in their curriculum. Slide tapes are nf^^te of 
\ activities allowing a continuation of study M(J planning after a trip has. been taken Some of 
>e most valuabte outcomes have been as follows: 

• the development of ma|^r>g units: 

• the study of plants and trees; 

• tf^ devek>pm€iht of an awareness of what is around the student eve^ day; 

• and the use of graphs in a practical way; 

• construction of nature trails; / 

• gelMlig to know and und^stand each other r 

• the study of kx»l govemrhent ' 

• encouragem^ of resrarcb projects; 

• development of t^K;hir^ teanrm; 

• irlvQlvi^nent of nor>-participating students in studies of tt>e environment; • 

• creation of interests in holies sik^i as hiking, collecting, bird watchir>g. studying stars, 
camping, sketching, and detating; 

• dei«loping of a water unit adaptir>g kx:al watm sites to scientific concepts; 

• ef)COuragement of creativity and devek>pment of new techniques for creativity, parti- 
cularty in art. dramatics arxJ writir>g, . ' 




/ ^ . * 

Film productton and vkJeo taping have t>ecome a valuable part of this project. All activities 
will be videotaped that would be of value for further us» in our environmental project. ExperV^ W 
' tise in video taping and making slide tapes has been available through National Teacher CordS 7^ 

which has Fgirview Elementary as a portal school Students are being taught the techniqufe^/ 

* of tetevisi6n production. Finished products are being housed in the Fairview Media Cente* fo?; 
use in the Jackson County sctK)ols. 

^ ill. PROCEDURE 

A. The TMCher , 

As a ^eountywide group, teachers ^ 

• HoW a retreat-to Deer LakM,odQe, going through the same aitovities students will*be 

engaged in 

• Engage in gKXjp planning' on the county level at mten/sfls ^ 

• Do team planning at the locaJ schools 

• Use teaching units as outlined by the county, group and the Environmental Center at 

Qteen. * 

B. The Studefkti ^ 1:, - 

• With t/eedom and flexibility students choose activities they wan^ to study, to have video- 

taped, orto share because they have special taterrts in this area 

• As 3 culminatkxv^ctivities are produced for viewing by large groups 

IV^ EVALUATION 

Evaluation is a constant procebure as the videO tapes pr slide tapes are being made It 

• involves viewing, discussion^anrf remaking. Both teachers and students are involved Data is 
also Used which is secured from pre and post tests tt\at concern an attitudinal change toward 
the environment and pre and post teste of environmental awareness. Pre-post-tests are used 
during vanous units of study to evaluate the amount of learning taking place. 

. An important part of our evaluation has come from observing the amount of interest created 
by the proiect. 

■ " — — -J 
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TELEVISION 



JohnF. Nantz 
Hannofvy,^idr1h Cwopha 28634 



t. OBJECnx^ 



• To inyolve all students in an action learning situation ^ ' 

• To help students identify the retevance of language arts skills and activities used in real life 

situations • • . 

• To provide activities so that student? will use langu^ arts skills to prpbuce a tangit>te 

product in the form of a video taped program 

• To teach me value and importance of the individual to the total group in applying spe6iftc 

skills taan action learning project . ^ 

II. TYPE AND DESdmpflON PROJECT 



You will work with sound man and cameranr>an in preparation of programmlr>g. 
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The project consists of two aspects. First, stuctents become aware of certain tMialrtenguage 
am skills necessary in compteting th§ assignnwrt and the importance of frxJivkJual compe- 
t^cies arKl tf>e ifvterdep^Kleribe trf ^ch. person in the cta^. 

The stud^tts are instructed to prepare and jKOduce a tetevisk>n program of a specific nature ^ 
(class discussion). * ' , 

The students divide into approximately ten task ar^ indicated on car6t as follows: 

Card I " Cameraman # 

You will work as a cameraman on this project. You will work with the set designer af>d script 
writer. Yoqr responsi thirties will be to dfevek^p a set of plans showir>g the can>era ar>gte for each 
series of shots, the sequence of these shots, and then develop a master chart showir>g this 
series to"the staff before ^hearsafand taping. 

Card II Soundman 

You will serve as the Sound Technician on this project. You will be responsible for locating 

actoquate sound equipment for production of thet>rogwn. Pretesting orv^ audio equipment 

will be your responsibiiity. You will alsQ select appropriate te^n music and^be^^sponsible - 

for running ttw sound board during all programming and ret}earsals. 

« 

Card III Video Tape * 

You will be reliporwble for running the video recorder. Your responsibility will be to see tt^at 
the recorder is ccKinected property to the camera and seund equipment — ttwUhe heajsare 
clean arfd tt^ tape is thfeaded*and in good repair. In addition ycHj will keepanarcurate record 
of all footage reoorded fcK rehearsal ar>d broadcast. 



Card IV 



Scenery 



You will be respoitSTtTO for develdping the scenery for this project. The program will 6e a news, 
weather, and sports program. Three persons will perform. You will develE)p and make all 
necessary scer>ery or props for these persons. You will work with the script writers as well as 
the cameraman, directors arwf commentators. ' 



CardV 



Script 



Your responsibility will be to develop a script for this pro|ec^Tt>e program will be local, state • 
and national news, weaft>erarKJ sports. Your job is to write the scnpt for the folloyving schedule: 



Headline 



Local 



State 



Weather Sports • Wrap-up 



15 
seconds 



4-1 Min 
s^n>ent 



4-1 Mm 

seg. 



4-1 Min 
seg 



•4 Min 



4^ 

3 Mm 



1 Mm 
feature 



You will work with the three commentators, researchers, and dir^ors on writing the -scnpt 
Copies are to go to each commentator, cameraman, and director 



Car^^'l 



Announper 



Your job ts to be the station announcer Qn this pro|ect. Vot^wiII develop with the script writers 
arKJ the artists and scenery persons appropriate station caTTretters as well as large posters 
showir>g program titles arid cr^tts. You wMI present at the beginning of aH tapes af 15-20 
second spot which will identify the station as well as the particular program and persons to 
be on the program. Copies of your script ar>d a Sequence chart for all posters or shots will t>e 
prepared for the director and the cameraman ' 



Card VII 



Artist 



You will serve as artist on this project. Your responsibility will be to wortc with the scenery 
fJesigrters in developing all special effects, scenery, charts and n%aps, special ille^tration%^for 
the various features (Xi the program. You will also work with the announcer and script wrfters 
in developing the appfopriate pictures. All work wifl be approv^fcy the script writers and the 
director. ^ . * 



Card VIM A 



A CcKTimentator (News) 



You wiM serve as tte news brc^dcaster on this project, tt will be your responsibility to help 
select' the features you wiU present. Along wiVh the script writers you will work with the set 
desigr^ers and tt>e artist to develop appropriate illustrations for eadi feature. 

You will become familiar with the features so you can preserj^lhem with a minimum amourit of 
notes. You will be responsible for devek>ping an outlinefortf>e headlines to begin theprogram. 



Card Vlli 6 



Commentator (Sporte) 



You will serve'as Wi sports broadcaster on this project. It will be your responsibility to help 
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i^tect the featy res that you wHI present, along with the script writers. You will work with the set 
designers and thtf artist to develop appropriate illustrations for each feature. 

You will b^corro familiar with the'feetures so you can present them with a minimum amount of 
notes. . I ^ 

Card vine .* Commentator (Weather)- 

. . * 

You will serve as the weather person for this project. It will be your responsibility to wo/ic with 
the researcher and the script Vrtter in developing the weather forecast for the day that the 
protfram is taped, kxal. state and natlpnaJ. You will work with the scenery crew and the artists' 
in developing appropriate maps arxJ charts. Also, you will need to become familiar with the 
forecast sojrou can (>resent it without notes. Ypuwill chepk to see if all information t& be posted 
is correct before the (program goes on the air. 



^h^ck to ! 
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Card IX Costume Desigr^er - 

You will serve^ costume and make-up person on' this project, tour responsibility will be to 
research and wperiment wifh various clothing to determir>e what photographs best ar>d 
determine what is availat>te. Decide whether any type of uniform costume will be worn or not. 
Also, it will be your respwsibtlity te help fit the commentators. You will c*>ecl the commenta- 
tors for shiny spots (powder) and comb hair. Overall ne^at appearance. All recommerxtetions 
must be feasible ar>d approved by the director. Your decisions must be made ©artV in the plan- 
ning so costumes can be puf together^ 

Card XI Director 

You will s^rve as director on this project. The overall production of the program will be your 
resportsibilrty. All camera angles and video sectior^s wilt be approved by you. The s^ design 
. will be dbne by your approval. You will wortc witti the script and the* commentators. YcHjr 
, approva»ni^ go pn all phases before taping. During the taping you will be in vert>al contact 
with the fkx>r manner and give directions as the program progresses. 

Card X Resmrcher ^ 

♦ • 
You will serve as researctwr on this project. You will wortc wifh me various commentators and 
the script writers in (teyel^ing the features. You will do inclepth research and compile aft 
information on each feature. .You will find the best photographs or pictures on each feature 
possible. You will check the scripts to make certain that aH facts are wn-ect. You will^sign all 
tc^ipt^ and info before they go to^ director. m 

Card XII * Floor Manager 

You will sj^ve as floor manaj^ on this project. You will be responsible for developing a set 
of vtoual signals with each person on the camera. You will ke^ the progriam moving, giving 
appropriate- ques to me carnerwnan arxJ the commentators. You will be in audio contact wim 
Th*di(ector. 

n > ' 
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III. PROCEDURE 

A. The Taachi^^ ^ 

• Provides gurdance and general directions via cards on which general guidelines and job 
^- responsibilities are indicated. 

• Provides adequate materials for research in the classroom 

• Serves as a resaurce facilitator after assignments are made 

• Makes every effort to match students with specific interests and needs with the assign- 

ment cards — thus making use-of special talents 

• Provides assignments cards that are specific as to the tasks to be performed, but general 

enough in subject areas to permit students to make elections according to individual 
interests ' ^ > 

B. The Students 

• Are responsible for fulfilling the specific assignments a& outlined^ on each card 



IV. EVALUATION ^ 

• Group evaluation of the tape and the degree to which the project is acceptable to them 
Individual evaluation by stiKlents as to what t;)is or her task wasand the successes or failures 

encountered 

• Teacher observation of total project outcomes 



,1 

RADIO BROADCASTING 

WMiwTi Itotttwws 
EKzabvth Elementery School 
Chartotto, North CaroNna 

♦ 

i. OBjEcnyes 

• Totak/ the t>oredom 6ut of language arts class, 
' • To fea^ while d<^ng 

• To brt>a(ten our experiences ^ 

• To team of other subjects other than the-ones taught in school * 

• To /nake one aware of the music of toctay and its place in todayls society 

^ Tcy make peoplraw^ of the skills we are learning — - ^ . J 

Td keep abrrast- of what is happening m toda/s world ^ ^ 

♦ * 
II. TYH AND DESCAlfmON OF PROJECT 

trhis project describes the design arKl operation of a radio station by and for children m the 

■• ■ ■ ■ " 
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elementary school.^ WLTO. We Learn Together, is strictly a voluntary activity. It broadcasts on 
thie f requency 88-9bMHz but is localized to school grounds. Programming is designed maioly 
for primary children and cor)sists of music, news, weather, spprts, interviews, special reports, 
editorials, contests, dedications, live play-by-play sports events, storytelling, comme/ciafsand 
anrjouncements. It can be heard five days a week during the hours 9:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 

The Radio Center^ operated by a manager who selects material for broadflastlng. The 
mateaal is provided by six teams of students who make up a f4ews Center, a Sports Center, a 
Weather Center, Interview Teems, a Radio Drama Team, and Di^ Jockeys, the total project 
is under the guidance of a teacher. 

Ml. PRpCEOURE ' , ^ J ' 

A. The Teedier ^ 

* • Assists the child or the group in any way possible tonsure success 

• Provides incentive for students to e}ice\ 

• Facilitates all phases of the profect 

• Serves as instructional ^der " . 

• Dreams up new direction and activiti^ ar^ invents ways to make them a reality * 

• Uses tf^ r^to station project to develop skilly taught in ma classroom ^ 

• Works on s^nd systenr>s for recording and transmitting the broadcast {or has identified 

someone who can and ^ill) 

• Meet with the team if needed 

News T^m 9.00-9:45 
Sports Team 10:00-10:45 
Radio Drama Team 12:50-1:30 
Interviewers 1 :30-2:00 

B. The Students . ^ 

• Operate the Ra^fio Center (2 studente) ^ ■ * 

Each radio center is operated by a manager and assistant manager who must be 
able to read, write, and revfse reports ttjat fail to make sense. These managers help 
those children to get the necessary Infdrmation so^^staff theyareon can t)e success- 
ful at giving reports. The managers^work to keep thelpam together. They select the 
niateriallo be presented for broadcast fronvaH the material brought in that day. ' 

• Operate theJiews Cermr (7 students) t 

' News activities are selected from the newspaper, radio, TV or any othersource that 
^ wcHJId be of interest to the audtefK^e. Each student must be sure he c*i <fed the article 
hirnself/hersetf arel retell it usirig own words. The article must be current afKl in^ 
answers to the following^ questions: Who? Vi(hat? When? Where? and Why? 

They share their articles with other m^bers of their teamsand d e c ide wh i c ^HHl4c4es 
. ' to broadcast that day on tt>e radio. 

There is one newscaster Who is responsible for compiling and editing the r>ews 
before news time. Each child will read his/her r>ews article, including the schoolJunch 
report or any other yhool activity. ,* * 

The comrT>ercials are also given by ttie news team. These advertise the school store, 
sna6ks spW in the school cafeteria and any item a child would like to sell. 
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Operaile the Sports Center (13 students)^ . / • ' 

• ChikJrert write articles on a dey-toijay basis concefniog'af|>ort that appeals to 

them. It might be a research paper on theliusport. outstanding players. of the 
siport, use of spofts equipn>ent. or a report of^ particular sporting event. 
. • The Sports Center members then read all the firtictes and select ones for broad- 
cast. 

• The person reading the article should be able to read it with ease and understand 
' what he/she Is reading. - . ' ' I 

• Live piay by play action of the school sporting events is also broadcast by th is feajn 

• ^The §ports Staff is |uidQd by a (nanager and pNO assistants 

Operate the Weather Center (4 students) 

• This team gathers material on and reports daily forecasts for local and state 

weather, extended outlooks for North and South Carolina, National Extrenr>es. 
climatic data (temperature, sunset and sunrise, moon-rise, precipitation and 
humidity .readings), tides at surrounding beaches, 4nd temperature inside and 
^ outside the school. ' 

The weather team also keeps accurate records of the averse* temperature 
and rainfall on a we^ty and monthly basis. * 

Conduct Interviews (17 students) 

• The interviewing staff gathers information and opinions on controverstal issues 

from students in the school. These are taped and then airejd. Chi Wren areabt^ to 
call in to thetadio stationlrom various pointsinside and outside the buikJir>gto 
ask questions fi^bout wtiat th^r^^i^d while listening to themseh^ on the radio. 
The interviewers alsb keep a visual record of the opinions of the students. 

• Interviewer^ also talk to political figures on local and state l|vels and present them 

to the school at a later date. 

• Often written tests are di$tributed to the listening audience.to determine What was. 

learned from a particular broadcast. 

• Son>e interviews are conducted live from various points in4he building through 

the remote broadcastir^ facility. 

Perform Various Dramatic ^cf/v/f/w(9 students) 

• This team consists of memt>ers of other tcjams who want to partk:ipate in readir>g a^ 

play, poetry, sonnets, or limericks: Origir^l crtotive Mitingsare accepted and 
read by the author. Minj skits are also perforrned by these team rr>emt>ers.' 

Act as Disc Jockeys (38 students) 

• Each disc Jockey works a portion of tt>e broadcasting day. He has to read welK 

HfoncHince his wirds distinctly and cleariy and t>e responsible for ptayir^ 
record^. The timing of tt>e music, commerciate. and the stertir>g of programs 
^ is also that students reponsibilrty. The broadcast schedule is given below: 



9:00 


Sign On Time 


9:00 


MusiC-Oedicatk>ns-:Articles from the Mini Page 


9;i5 


Mother Earth News 




Music ^etc.) _ 


- 9:30^ 


Interviewers 


933 


Mustc-Oedteatk>ns-Jokes-Artictes from the Mini Page 


9:50 


Storytime 




Music (etc.) 


•10:30 


Mottier Earth News Almanac 




Music (etc.) 
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10:50 special Reports . , , 

11:0d Music (etc.) * - ' , ■ ■ 

-11:15 . Interviewers 

1150 Music (etc.) 

11:45 News. Weather. Sports' 
Music (etc.) • ' 

12:20 Stdrytime . * . ' \ 

Music, (etc.) : . * 

1:20 . News. Weather-, and SfSorts followed'by music 
1:40 interviewers i 

■ 1:45 Music (etc.) . • ■ . " * 

2:00 Sign Off Time 

Commercials will^ be heard throughout daily bfoadcasts. * ^ 



IV. .EVALUATION 



Inpreased student interest., involvement, and commitment to learning evaluate the project. 
Increased skill and understanding in why sdh&ol is important also evaluates the project on 
arvother level. . ' . . 

For more opinions and reports on fhis, s^ The NaUdhai Enquirer (June 10, 19/5); The 
Charlotte News (Saturday, June 7, 19^), and the teacher whq coordinate the^oject^^ 
. Matt|^ws<t. V " . ^ . . ' ^ 



SOUND FILMSTRIf 

~ • B. Smith Bolii^acfc^ II 
. '/Pilot Mountain Elementscylsthool, 
PHot Mountain, North CaroAna ar041. • 

I. OBJECTIVE»^ * ' » * 

• ^ • To demoqstrate ^nderstflnding of the fburjnajor factors in producing ^35 mm. sound film- 
: strip: plannirigrt>roduction, outlay, and foilpw-up use ^ ' .' • " 
• To incorporate the filmStrIp into a meaningful part .df the elll>ehtary sch6ol curriculum 

-JL_TYPEiMID DfSCRIPTION OfF PROJECT ' ^ ^ 

This Actlon-fc^ing task involv^ \^plunteer'students f rdn^grades f^e throuah eight, who — 
with the teaclA^ hidip — will^ produce a Mgh-quality 35 mm. sound filmstrip (in this case, \ 
about Ptta|^ounlain..State^Park, located within five mil^s of the sdipol). The filmstrip . 
, wHI include attentiowto the geography, local flora, local. fauna.ahd other aspect&ef th? parte 
JJJMI^ke ^t a. wHderjrjess 'environment. Other factors will re<»ive att^tion, according to, 
. Htutfents*. wishes. TlwVmstrIp will t>6 produced with ^ mm. camera |nd a cassette tape 



I 



recorder. It can be viewed by using any standard school fllmstrip projector. Few pieces of 
equipment are used, and the cost of production is less than $l4(jttr 



III. PROCEDUflE 

A. The Teacher * • « 

• Introduce tasR and give technical advtfee and directigns i$r th^project 
^ • Participate in the/trmmg and. editing of materiel 

• Assist students m synchronizing the cassette recordirtg with the visual filmstrip 

• Transport students to and from production site * , 

' . . 

B. theStudtiits . . ^ 



• ^Participate in planning artd designing the pfoject 

According to plan and design, shoot the film j - 

• Edit the film with aid^f the teacher ' ^ 

• Prepare sound-tofek on cl6settft4a^ccompany the filmstrip J 

• §>mchroDizefilfTTi^ andjcassette recording ^ ' 
^^resent prograrfiuo^any interested groups, inside and outside of the school 



iVf. EVALUATl^ 

The project will be evaluated on the basis of the quality of the end product, "Pilot Mountain ^ 
f State Pa*: A Wilderness Experience." The filmstrip will be used, particularly, in Language 
Arts, Science and Social Studies classes. * ^ 



LANCUAGC MASTER CARDS ' 

Ma^Bvet J. Autfty - TMcher • 
^ ) Bwtle N. Mgett - ^ 

^ ^ Whitt PtelM ElMiitntary Sichool ' ^ . 

White Ptolm, North CaroHni27031 ^ 

I; OBJECTIVES , s, ^ 

• To team certairt etements of the vocabiJIary of^ieoce. 
• • To practice skills of listening, speaking, reading, writing^and thinking 

f . ' ■ ^ 

H. TYPE AND DE8C9IPnON OF PROJECT 

* ' * ' ' 

Language Master Cards were made by the. teacher ar>d aide, beginning on the second grade ^ 
level arnl continuing on. each grade leveinhroygh the eighth grade. On rach card a science 
concept was djSeiwn in color, showing the.stydent a scien^Tconcept for Chflrt particular g^e 

. ' ' 17 ' ' ' 
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level. Th^ cards were then taped in order for the stttdente to heara description of thelscience 
concept which they were seeir>g on the Language Card. 



III. PROCEDURE 



Selects materiarO(jltabTe to the students learrMng abHrty" and interest 

• Prepares cards and makes tapes containing science concepts 

• Shows students how to use the Language^asteiXafdy"^ 

B. The Studeata 



• Use prepared materiaJs rndivijJiillfy>and/oPC(»pefatively 

• Place card in Language Master i . 

• Turn on tape 

• Vie!(>. listen, an0 take notes as necessary 

^^^^ own voice what^has been heard bypxjshing §tMdent button on Language MaSlei 



fV. EVALUATION 

^, Stpdente are taught new words and new science concepts on an individual basis (two can 
" work at one machine if both students have the sjime needs). By working on his/her own level 

x>1 success, the student not only builds n^ concepts anij vocabulary, but he/she builds.self- 

confidence in ejcperiencinig a feeling of success. 



VIDEO TAPE 

John M« SchroecSel 
€dtnton-Ctiowan Schoqto 
Edenfton, North Carolina 27932 



I OBJECTIVES 



• To produce a Video Tape i . 

^ To utilize and ^ improve all basic comrhunicat^ort skills in producing the Video Tape 
It TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECTt * ' 

^ TBlevisiorr production has p^Dven ;o be* valuable ally fprlmproving'language arts skills. Its 
first antf most impress^v^. contribution is4p improve learning motivation. The students 



love with TV and wbrked hgrd to Dfoduce good qua<ity programs. Suddenly, language arts 
skills took on meanihg. ^/ ' ^ |p 

Students realized it took creative writing to prodjiD^xQiting programs. It ^pok proper arti- 
culation both to be understood as a performef'ind to^lv^clear directions £"^[11 good hand-' 
siting becamalmport^f^t. * 

The number of reasons for producmgpi^ffamsts Infinite. We hava^i^ed the video taping to 
record guest speakers-^Of-tJSeiry^S^ vl^ho are unable to be pre^nt to hear the live 

_speakers7 Students went out to recdrd programs to bring back for the cJais Ttiey have done 
' ta*pes on concepts ^ch as rhythm in the community and even on raisino/pigs. Older students 
made^tapes for teaching younger ones. Stories from reading books h^^ been dfafriatized. An 
entire special class day was edited to 20 ^inutes and shown to parentssQd other classes. Even 
dull oral reports have become fun to do. ^ ^^^v. 

One good exanrrple of a student produced program is the tape produced 5^ a sixth grade 
class. This class had a real flair for poetry and enjoyed producing many poems To share^eir 
poems, the students — uiSder the guidance of their teacher — produced a 20 minute tapf of 
favorite poems they had written. They had poems and even jump rope poems the students 
used a format similar to that of the STV Program Zoon^ The program was re^ly well done. 
Students produced the program to share, and sha're they did The class took their program to 
the fourth grade, showed it to them, and then sat down one-to-one and helped the fourth 
graders wrrte poems, too. Thjs tape easily became a show piece and was shown to the school 
board, Rotary Club. Open House, and many other places It ^ickly changed the minds of 
several e^tics who felt TV was a mere frill 

Upon seeing all the- benefits from^ne TV (irogram. one might think that the teacher must 
have been well-versed intnaking TV prograo^s Actually, it waS the first she had ever produced. 
Experience helps, but anyone can produce qu^ity programs 

- . ' ■ • . 

PROCEDURE . ^ 

- \ : ' 

A. The Teacher 

- - ^ ♦ Get familiar with the Video Tape equipment '(READ MANUALS), and ask the Metilia^ 

specialist or teachers who have usied ^he equipment to assist in all necessary ways 

• Introduce the students to the equipment 

a they need to*now what the equipment can do and what it cannot 
b introductory g^mes and activities can help students get over some of the camera 
^ shyness by giving all a chance to see themselves on TV 

"^c. Many activities are listed in Wdeo and K/ds published by Gordan and Breach, 
Science Publishers. One Park Avenue, New York. New York 10016 

• Lead a discussion on the t^pe of program to be produced and who the target audience 
^ might be 

• Discuss, with the chiWren a procedure they iian follow to produce the program 

• Ef>cou<%ige-f^raise-aotept-pci2e n * . 

B. TTif Students' N 

• En^o^ listening and oth^r activities to get familiar with the equipm^it 

• Pl3n the type of program they want, the forrhat. and who is to do various 

a. The type of program could b% the nightly news, a Language Arts concept lik^ 
pupctuatidn, oralw^ports, story dramatization, etc. - * ^ 
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Tormatjfff the program could be like Zoom, evening news, many small pieces 
edited together, like Electric Company, etc. 
c. Cameramen, audio, tape deck, director, star, and writer are s6me of the jobs that 
need assigning 

• Write the script Story boarding often speeds tt^ process 

• Assemble set and props (if necessary) 

• Practice . 

• Record 

• Evaluate • ^ 

• If necessary, retape and re-evaluate • ^ ' 

• Show to the target audience ^ ^ . 



IV. EVALUATION 



Ask the studentsf - * ^ 

^Shouid we show Vhti prograrh to ^ 

Q^oo\<i yoj like to make another tape later ttiis year? 
^ How good is the prodtictton? 

Is each, person satisfied with his/her contribution? 



. (the target audience)? 



SLIDE-JAPE 



I'- 



y PtCTbetti^obsfsoo • 

Bear Grass $dK>ol 
V)(|Msmston, North CaroKra 28307. 



» 1. OBjECTIVES 



^ 
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• To become aware of the rich cultural r^ritoge in Martin County ' • , 

• Td develop a sense of pride in Nfartin Cou^Hy^nd the community 

• To becorne aware of each individual's part in a great state and nation 

• • Tq^lize the in^rtarK^aof recording local history for the benefit of other people 
rf To learn the technical aspects. of photography and recording ^ 

• To reaibce the value of ones' elders as a tremerKkMJS rojource ot information 

• To make a pWman6nt record of important Historical events and places for the^Citizerts of 
^ X Martin County ' 

• To help make the citizens of Mar;tin County aware of fhe renrtaining buildings pf historical 

Walue in our county and to help tt^ see the importance of their preservation fof Tuture 
ger^erations v ' ^ 



II. TYPE 



FE Af£ DESCRIPTION 



OF PROJECT 



"An Historical tour of Martin County" is aslkte-tape protiuction. It consists of 57 slides. 
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taken by tt>e students, of hi^orical places of interest in Martin County. A taped dialdgue.- 
written by the stgdepts, describes each slide in detail. A typed, bound copy of the dialogue 
corresponds witf) the tape so that anyone unfamiliar with the presentatton may use ttW 
program effectively, knowing when to change the slides. Eachpage of dialogue is documented ^ 
to show its authenticity. ^ 



PROCEDURE 

A. TheTewhtr 

• Locates historical places of interHf • ^ ' 

• Contacts some of tt^ people in the county to tffe mterviewed 

• Direct photography ^ ' 

• Arranges transportation to htstork^l sites 

• htelps make final decision on slides to be usedV 

• Tapes voices of each student in the class to see whrch voices project best on tape 
^ Edits tt» final work - \ > 

B. The Staidents 

ru 

• Photograph chosen sites and buildings ^ 

• Research filmed sites 

• WHte dfialogue describir>g the filmed sites . 

• Use a local radio station's facilities to record the dialogue on tape 

• Provide the background music, which was taped with the spoken, diatogil^ 

• Illustrate the slides, sho^g the credits fof the production 

• Earn money to make three cof>ies of the slides ar>d tapes. 

(One set was given to the Department of Archives and History in Raleigh. North 
* Carolirta. The second set was given to ttw Martin County Board of Education to be 
trod in the county schools. The third set was given to the Economic Development 
Commi^ion in,Williamston, to t>e used by focal civic groups as well as to accjuaihtnew 
" pebpie coming into the community with the historical Pgnfficance of Martin County.) 



EVALUATION 

Civic groups have viewed the s(ide-tape with resultihQ^effQrts to preserve bui(d)ngs of 
historical significance in Martin County. Stidwts are intemsted in history as neMefpef<Ke, 
deveto^ng a ser^se of pride and accompK^ment as nothing else has dor>e. fhe project for 
the preservation Of visual history tn North Carolma is tt>e annual contest spor^red t)y the Tar 
Heel Junior Historian Association, a project of the Department of Archives and History. 



FILM 

^ ' ' ' ^ 

CarroN L Pwtdn* 
r Surry Courrty Schooto 

DobMfi, North Caroina 27017 

• * 

OBJECTtVES 

• To use words other than through Reading 

• To write words, phrases or sentences 

To let words be dependent on photography 

• To link words to things through photography 

• To let photography help tell a story 

• To let pictures be d^jerwlent on words ^ 



TYPE AND DESCniPTION OF PROJECT 



The emphasis of the project is film making on the visual word as well as fhe visual thing. 
Either super 8 motion picture film or 2 x 2 slide film may be used. 1 

Plan a story {elfheroriginal or from print) with illustrated key points. Example. Surry County 
Indi^tiy-Tf^ Textile Mill. Plan alternate pictures and charte on the^tey operations in the mill, 
for elementary students a maximum of 10 to 12 slides. Divide the planning paoe in half On1he 
left list the illustrations, picture(s) or (rf>art{s) or both; on the right a vert)al explanation of the 
picture or chart. 



Title 

Picture-Textile Mill 



Picture of chart telling the, 

^^itepartmentlavi^ step^ 

by step through story — by 
motion pictuf'e film or slides 



Example 

What this activity is about , 
•"-v^^Couple of sentences — Location, parents 
^ working, etc. 
^plain majo^ steps m manufactunng 

Iffrtiles socks, etc . . ^. 

Explanation live or from tape, prefei^ly 
written out on cards using one card 
for each visi^l or segment to get 
good word usage. 



f4oceoure^ 

A. The Teacher 



• Explains the activity on the chalkboard or overt)^ * 

• Assists sbidents iasetting, liniits to the activity ' * 

• Plans flhead for, camera (instamiaic) or Super 8 motion picture, film, etc.* 

• Sees thit the group irK^ludes: arro^nizer, a spew, a student ^Jbocaf^asea 
^ \ student wh<^ can express seff in ^ords ^ 

• RMnemt>erS it i^a learning activity ^ 



canr^ra^a 



\ - 
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B. The Students 

Plan the activity together 

• Vccfept mdivkJual responsibilities, although they work together 

• Follow the plan as closely as possibfe 

• Revise script, picture or procedure as necessary 



IV. eVALUATION - 

% 

• Students lisV ne^jp^ords learned 

• Students disbuss new ideas ' ^ l 
' • Students discus§ how improvemer^ could have been made ^ 

• Students r^scount value of working together, doing good work, teaming new things and new 
• words ' . • 

* _ ^ I • 



FILM 

^ Cdlett B. Dilworth 
FayettevUle City Reboots < 
Fayettevllte, North Caroltota 28307 

I. OBJECfn|ES ^ • 

• To increase the students' ctesire to communicate well through the medium of the^^nema 

• To increase in the ability to compose perceptions m meaningful relgtionships 

• To-developa mastery of technical infomfption and skills' 

• To develop a thorough understanding and appreciation of cinema as a medi.um' 

• To create a f iTm . ' ' . 



IL tVPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 

The s^Jdents in small groups with thd teacher ^director will view and develop responses to 
nonvertfeil fjlms (e.g„ Occurrence at Owl Creek Bftdge, Pigs, GlasSr The Deer m the Forest. 
I etc ). T^ey will then roaster the technical skills necessary for composK>g through film, plan 
a filnrKin-^small groups, shogt a nonvert>al film, edit th| film, and show it to an audience. 

III. PROCEDURE 
A* The TtKhtf 



• Function as the overall director of the film so that this pehod of directed creative activity 
- takes the place of theoretical introductions and technical practices and dry runs 



• Direct the students irran orderly sequence of decisions: demand ideas from the student* 
, in all Stages of planning, shooting, and editing; gain ponsensgs which wift deterrrnne 

the development of the film; set up shots and make editir>g decisiorts in the face of 
student uncertainty ; , # , . . 

• Insure, that the basic idea/conflict of the film 1s sufficiently interestifvg, ctever.^and co- 

herent to warrant the effort ahead ' . 

• Insure that at least these aspects have been considered by the group befpre each scene 

is shot: lens cleantiness, foreground/badcground. persp(&ctive/composition/Hghting, 
canrwa arnj subject movement, lens foeus ^ ' 

• Demonstrate the effectiveness ot tight editing by haying students evaluate their 

responses to both non-edited and, edited versions of a sequence. 

• Mj^e provision for all equipment needs and for out-of-class activities 

B. The Students 

• View and discuss nonvert>al films . - . . 

• Learn through practK:e technical mformation and skills: ^ 

1. Exploiting visual cohventions ^ ^ 

a) Perspective \, - - . 

.1) Distance — long^ medium. close-A 

2) Angle — high, lov^, level ^ 

3) - Cens focal length —4eJephoto. normal, wide angte* ' ^ 

b) Composition within the frame ^ ' ' • ^ ^ 

' 1) Rule of thirds . - • \ 

2) Foregroond * ♦ , . • ^ 

'3) Background • ^ ' f 

c) Lighting i ^ 

1) Diffuse ^ 

2) Directed — back. side,.frpnt high, low 

2. Exploiti^ cinematic motion ' * ' 

a) Cam^a rfJovement ^ \ 

• 1) ^ab . ' V • 1 U 
2)Tilt\ . . • ■ 
• ' 3r Tradr - ^ ~ ~ - - — : • • 

4) Zoor^i lens t * 

b) Subject j^r^ovement — consistent in dh^sction 

c) Film movement (editing) — sequencing images to make cumulative meaning (net 

' necessarily narrative) 

3. Mastering basic processes / A 

a) How film /ecords images and gives appearar>ce of motion >^ 
, b) Basic c^nera functions ' 
c) Basic editing techn^Ht^ • r. ^ 

• Work with still cameras to d^^op mastery at corrfbosition and to create thematic and 

narrative sequences of pictures « 
Master the use of equipment \ 

• Rarra nonvert>al film^in a small group: establish conflict development, culmination] 

resolutiwi; design story t>Qard — a sequence o^ hand-drawn scenes . " 

• Shoot a filnt using the story boa/d as guidie ^ 

• Edit the film, cutting every non^sential frame ^\ 

• Show the film and elicit audience response 



IV. VALUATION 



The most legitimate evalualiion of a film is tfte reaction of a sensitive ai^Rence. Itisespeciaily 
reveahng to gain an audience's reaction to a second view^hg on a subsequent day A gobd'firm 
will usually elicit greater appreciation on a second sho^ving A formal evaluation could be 
effected with a five-pdint scale provided for each of the aspects listed above V'Introduclton to 
technical information and skills") For example, m evaluating the yse'of perspective a raler 



might use the scale below'*' 



1 Use of distance * 

2 Use of angle 

3- Use of focal length 



X No 
effect 

G 
0 



Effective 
2 
•2 
2 



3 
3 
3 



Very 
effective 

4 



There should also t>e a category of response which shouW concern the vieW^s holist4C 
l^ponse. the extent to which the film provided delight or insight or thoughtfutness This 
category should be weighted far more than any other 



\ 



1 



4 



\ 



s 
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iei SHORT FILMS: A BASIC FILM LIBRARY 



Several other p^ple have majJe uglheirjistsof many r^ommended short films Ken DonelsoaoJ 
Arizona State University. Tempe;Arizona. volunteers his list of 1CM short films of particular value to 
junior high and highr schodi English teachers For each film belovy he has indicated tf^ title, ther 
running time, whether .the film is m color.(c) or black 'and white (b&w), tKe rental company, the 
r%ntal price, and k brief summary 

rf ^ , . 

0) Adventures of an 10 minutes, c, Contemporary, $15.00 The young * com)&s into the world 
an(3 grows up full of fun an0 energy. A film about jOy and love and life If it sounds a bit fey. see it 
You1l like it\ , - . 

(2) "After fhe First," 14 mm , c. Franciscan, $15 00 A young boy gets a ^otgun for hjs twelfth 
birthday. and goet hu ntirtg with his father The*boy learns f hat taking life is not easy or ne9essafily 
pleaanL Not really an anti-hunting, film \ ^ ^ 

{3)**And^So Ends." 25 mm., c, Pyramid. $20.00 Robert Cushman Murphy narrat^ details of a 1911 
whaling expedition he went on and ^ack Palance narrates- details^ about bloody -preSent-day 
whaling A great film with many oW stilts and pieces of film foptage 

(4) "Arena." lOrpin .c, Pyramid. $15 00 Anempty football stadium sfowly fills and we watch aS the 
football game goes on Lively use of stills and many camera techniques Not just for football fans 

(5) 'Ares ContreAtlas."*8min , c. Audio Brandon. SIO 00. Five Wack comedy sight gags about the 
horror of w^' . - ' . • " 

(6) " Ark", 20/nin , c. Arthur Barr. S20 00 Set m the near future with a contaminated world', the 
protagonist trip vamly to establish an "Ark" ot safety for himself and sorpe anifnals and plarrtsV 
Pessimi||jc ancl^ controversial ' , ^ , , . • 

(7) 'The Audifu>n;' 10 mm., c. Counterpoint, $13.50 A young actor enters a darkened stageand 
hears an unseen )ii rector tell him to act out certain emotions, understanding, love, pity, concern A 
parable whichQ(L»ght to lead to discussion. 

iff) "Balle^A3agio;* 10 mm , c; Ryrarrfid. $15.00 ANorman McLaren film (and that is already proo/ 
of quality) with two ballet dancers exafting life 

(9) 'Basic Film Terms. " 15 mm . c. Pyramid. $18 00 Almost exactly vyhat the tiOe says. Filn^ternris 
are shown and explained\and then demonstrated m a short scrip't 

{10) "The Bass Fiddla^O mm., b&w. Contemporary, $20.00 The very funny Chekhov short story' 
about a musiciari^tfaTady who Jose their clothes and wander around looking for help ' 

(11) 'Becauj^rn hat's .Why/' 17 min,,J>&w. f^m^ images, ^"^b-QQ^.-OHiee-wofker^ 

bag no gam/^t afl, just a runaway car A comedy of theabsurb and a satire on the frustrations and 
pressure^and goals of modern society 

(12) "Blake. " 19 mm . c, Contemporary. 525.00 B^9ke is a real, not fictional^ person With very real 
idiosyncri^ies He loves tafly and he loves to go where he wishes and to be with sonneone or by 
himself as\e decides >|Nopconformity in action ; . * 

.(13) "Blaz^ Glory." lOmln . c. Pyrarnid. $15 Op Blaze is the all-American cowboy h^roand mthis 
satire on wekern films, he foils robbers and saves the heroin^ from all sorts of dangers. / 

( 14) "Bol^rdV' 27 mm., c Pyramid. $25 00. Zubm Mehta conducts the Los Angeles Philharmonic m 
Ravel's old warhorse. but it's an exciting reading and the film brings both musip and musicians to 
life .You could hate music (demonstrating your lousy- taste) and still like, this iilm, it's that g6od- 

(15) "B/averman;s Condensed Cream of Beatles," 15 mm., Pyramid, $25 00 Almost 4 history of 
Beatle-inf luenced mo jern culture as Braverman shows us the Beatles in their early days and aft^ 
they had broken up. Often a yerylobchin^'and sometimes very sad fifm. 

i (16) "A Chairy TaleT 10 mm' , baw, Ck>ntemporary^SlO 00 Another Norman McLaren film about a 
ycTung man attemptmg to sit on a chair that resists his every.advanqe A metaphor that can t>e read 
many ways and should serve well a& cjiscussion 

8$ ^ 



(I^The Chicken," 15 mm., b&w, Contemporary, $15.00. A Frenchman buys a bird for a future 
Sunday dinner, and his son so loves the bird that he tries to fool the father into believing that the 
chicken is a hen (and therefore an egg layer) and not a rooster. A very loving and very funny film, 
(18) "Claude." 3 mm , c. Pyramid. $10.00, Young Claude is considered stupid by both his father 
and his mother and he mv^nls a machme to make them disappear 
^>^jJ9) *Th6 Cow." 10 tnip.. c, Churchill, A fyrical celebration of the countryside with a younjg girl 
Qbserv^ing and delighting ih the sights and sounds of a herd of cows Gorgeous ptiotog'raphy and 
^great for discussing our p>erception of details. 

(20) 'The Critic. "4 mtn., c, Learning Corporation, $10.00 An old man goestd an artsy film and to- 
the irritation of other spectators cnticizes the film Good for discussion of critical standards, 
especiaJly subjective criticism Very furiny. * ' 

(21) •'The Dawn Horse, 18 mm ; c, Stanton, A mythical and mysticaJ film about Indiansanb their 
Deiiefs and practices and religions 

^ (22J "Death of a Peasant." 10 mm . c. Mass Media. $15 00. During World War II. peasants are 
rounded up for execution. One m^n breaks away and chooses his own manner of death - 

(23) 'The DoocJIe Fifm * 1 1 mm , c. Learning Corporation, JlS. 00 A pompous narratof*r?JppaJ^ntly 
a sociologist or psychologist. ar>alyzes the dobdimg of a 'man from his childhood until his 
adultf\ood Neat satire 

(24) 'The Dove." 15 rnm . b&w. Pyramid. S20 00 A wildly funny satire of Bej^man's films. 
> ^especiany THE SEVENTH SEAL and W<LD STRAWBERRIES, dc^ in pigeon Sw^sh Likely to 

offend some students (and probably more teachers/ ^ . • 

(25) 'The End of fi^e." 7 min.,-c. Learnirrg Corppratiori, $15.00 A seagull near death walks on a 
beach Wfiile neart>/tflousands of seagulls mfeat garbage dump It'fe about death and humanity and 

' pollution and rhuch more , -I ^ 

J2&) "Experimeritsm Motion Graphics." 13min , c. Pyrannid, $t5JXSi^John Whitney^ maker of rnany 
* Computer generatejd fHms. explains how and why he uses the computer to rr^ke his experimental 
works «^ 

(27) "Bye of the •eholder." 25 mm , b&w, Stuart Reynolds, An artist has apparently killed-a 
model knd a number of people who have known him tell their stories of what thfey have seen of him 
and give -their perceptions of reality An old but still valuable fi^m iHustratmg the differences between 
appearance and reality ■ ^ ^ * " 5 

428) "The Fat and the Learrt" 15 mm . b&w. Pyramid. $18.00 An early film by Roman Polanski 
about a fat man who owns/controls a young rfian. It's about freedpm and the nature of freedom 
Provocative and ambiguous. * ; - * ^ 

(JSi/:T^)^:f atherJ.28jT)in^.b&w..Nfew Una. S35.0CL BuigessMereditti isiifilliaatiathapailjaf .the 

father/cabbi? who has lost his son and can tind no one to talk to. From Chekhow's short story 
(vartousfy translated a? "Lament" or "Grief"). * *^ > . 

(30) "Fathomless." 13 mm.^ c. Film Images. $12 50 Colors and shapes float m and out pf the 
viewer's consciousness Not reaMy an experimental film; but close to it. • , ^ 

(31) **1501" 8 min.. c, Contemporary, $15.00 Inthe midst of ahousmg crisis, a youi^g man rentsa 
bathroom sans apartment (some architect goofed in drawing up Ihe plans for the apartment 
bu ilding). The man and his Ismdiady talk, and that's about aJI tt)ere is to the film except that it'slovely 
and*funny and sardonic. > ^ 

(32) "Frame by Fr^ine," 13 min., ^ Pyramid, $18.00. A h6w-to-do-it film aimed at kids on makmg 
. animated short films. Very effective Vid fun to watch. ^ , * . . . 

(33) '"Frank Film" 9 min., c.. Pyramid. $14^)0. Ffank Mouris' autobiographicaJ film Spewing images 
arxJ sounds at the viewer. An Acad^y^Award winner, deservedly so. . ^ 

(3^ ;-iGallery/\6 min,^ c. Pyramid, ilO.OO. Three thousand yjears Of man's art coming at you 
furiously. Beautiful ffirp score and a beautiful film in all .vyayS. J 

(35) "Gene^sis/' SVhin.. c. Au?jio Brandon. $10.00. A wohian's hand deposits a com ip a slg4 and a 
'machine starts whjch creates a man. His molding and life consuhf^e ojj^y a few minutes. A 
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mechanistic and cynical film. ^ " • . ^ 

(3§) "Glass," 11 min.,>:, Contemporary, $20.00. People and products and processes in a glass 

factory. Rarely has any film' paced itself so in accord with the subj^t rfiafter being filmed. , 

Something 6f a classic in short films. 
(37) "The Hand," 1$ min.. c. Contemporary, $25.00. An artist who makes simple pots is first 

requested and then forced by a dictator to turn his art to making viqtorious symbols of the 

government. First refusing, then fleeing, and finally dying, the artist fights back kgainst the " 
. ' repressive government. 

^ - (38) "The Hangman," 12 min., c. Contemporary. $15.00. A reading of Maurice Ogden's didactic 

poem about man's unwillingness to help his fellows with macabre shot's of the townspeople and the . 

gallows and the hangman' Overdone and preachy but effective with young people: ^ 

(39) "Harold and the PurpJe Crayon," 8 mm., c, Weston Woods, $10.00. Harold iakes his purple ' 
^ crayon and draws his way into adventures K4ade for young children bul del'ig^tfui ana full of puns 

(40) "HelpJ My Snowman^seurnmg Down," 10 mm., c. Contemporary, $10.00. An absurdist tale of 
. a modem Everyman. He lives inabathtubonapreKandiaconfrontedbyalmostevery problem of the 

• • modern'world. Bev^ft9&rhng and great 

(41) "The House," 32 mm., b&w, Contemporary, $30 o6. A fractured narrativeabout a houseand 
its inhabitants from about 1910 through 1945 or so. I have yet to have students see it who weren't 

, initially bothered or confused but who weren't eventually almost totally mvolved.wltf^he film 

(42) "John Muir's High Sierra." 27 mm , c, Pyrafpid, $25,00. Something of a biograpfi^of John 
Muir (author and naturalist and almost single-handed the father of the National Park Service) and 

^ the mountains of California he loved • 

(43) - "Joseph Schultz, 13mm, c, Wombat, ? A German soldier, circa World War If, fmds he can kill 

m b^le, but he cannot kill a g'roup of hostages, an?j he joins them and dies. A true ep^^odeof - 
courage 

(44) 'A Journey;'.i2mm .c. Wombat ?Agrouppfpeop)earepnatramix)undforsomev^reand / 
one by one they quietly disappear Not a-mystery, but rattier'a pgrable about life and. death and 
caring and understanding - 

(45) *'Let the Rain. Settle It." I3mm^c, Franciscan, $15 00. B^ause a car malfunctions, a father 
waHcs to town leavmg his son behind with a t)lack.family Uncomfortable at first with the peopte and 
the surroundings, the boy learns somefWBg about understanding and acceptance. 

^ (46) "Love Me. Lx^ve, Me, Love Me/' 8 min . c, Conjtemporarv; $12 50 A cartoon about Squidgy , ' 
3od,Hovable and inept, and Thermus Fortitude, unloved and^le. Tlj^ermuSwiiatrng his condition?' 
takes lessons on how to be loved with hilarious resorts A delightful moraf endmg that mocks every 
Silly moral ever written * ' , _ 

(47) ' The Making of a Live TV Show,:' 26Fnin , a. Pyramid, $25.00. Behind thascepi^^^sTpr^^ 
'and director prepare for one production number in an Emmy Awards ShowS^paceof thfi^film 
becomes more and more hectic, and the film will illustrate what takes place in the planning and 
preparation of a TV show ^ ^ " ^ ' 

(48) "The Wan Who Had to Sing." 10 rnm.t c. Mass Media. $15 00- A c^rtoQn about the life and 
, ^ death of a man who apparently cannot talk but can ohJy smg an increasingly irritating ^ong. ff the 

' song'is rrYonotonbus, the" point is wfeH made. 

(49) "Ma«tfer Kiteman," 12m(rr,.cyArthurBarr. $15.00 Dinesh Bahadur loves kites and kile flying 
and believe he can commur|cate with others and discover about himself through his Kites* A ' 
unique personality and a unKiie life solution. . ■ ' 

(50) "Matri)^" 6 ipin,, c. Pyrfmid, $tO.OO, The best of the compltiter films>with graceful, scjuares 
curving and dancing their way through space. Cerebral more than emotional butfj^utiful. 

(54) "Munro,"9min ,c, Rembrandt, $12^. A f^ur-year^old boy drafted into thearmy lias tnpuble 
getting out because-no bureaucracy likes to admit its goof's. A Jules Feiffer Academy Award Winner 
- (52) "Nahanni," 18 mm , c, Contemporary, $15 00. Albert Faille, age 73, sets out on his eighth trip 
^p the Caoadian Nihanni River searching for the gold reputedly there at the headwaters Great film 
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about man's need to leave a memorral 

<53) '^Nerghbors/' 9 mm., c, Contemporary, $12^0. Two neighbors watch a flower bloom 6n the 
dividmg Jme between their properties. Driven to possess the flower^ they fight and then make war 
Norman McLaren's statement about greed and power. 

(54) "Night and Rog/' 31 mm , c and b&w. Contemporary. $30 W Alain Resnais\statement about 
man's .inhumanity to man /Vltematmg bla^ and white footage of %erman concentration camps with 
color shots of the modern setting of thotee camps contrast the quiet today and the horror of 

esterday* Very strong stuff, but thje kind » thing we all need occasfonally to remind ourselfs of. 

(55) "Note from Above," 2 mm . c. Mass M^dia, $10 00 A series of commandments waft their wa^, 
down to zealous believer^ below. The next last message reads "Thou^Shalt Kill." No one is 
around to read the following message. "Last note shouW be Thou Shalt Not Kill. Sorry, any mis- 
take." Satire oizealots and conformity. - " 

(56) "Novemb^" 10 mm.. c*Contemporary, $14 50 MocftI piece about the end of the year and the 
wid of Tife Somber and often moving shots. # ' . 

(57) "N Y , N Y 16min . c. Pyramid, $20.00. Francis Thon^pson's visually stunning filrffkbout the 
essence of New Vork City through the use of different lenges and all sorts of distorted shots 

(58) "An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge." 27 rrnn , baw, Contemporary, $20.00 Ambrose 
Bierce's short story about the hangifSg of a Confederate spy is^pne oi the two or three most'wij;Jely 
used short films I know it's overused and I've seen it abused, bu| it is a great film with shock impact 
everytirtte I see it 

■ (59) "Omega," 13 mm , c. Pyrjimid. $15 00* A colprf ul but ami^fgious and sometimes Hollywoodish 
story abQut breaking our bonds (from what Tm not sure) Sfudents usually like this better than the 
teachers. , . . - , ' 

. (60) "Or>e Eyed Men Are Kings." 15 min.. c. Contemporary, $25 00 A Frenchman is mistreated by 
hfs mother and hated by her dog and fgnored by everybody-else Discoveringlhat the work! honors 
and respects the blind, he dons a pair of dark glasses and isaccepted and ev6n loved by people, and 
■ the truth comes out. The b^st new film^ I've ^een m several years and a recent Academy^Award 
winneiT Incidentally, the dog is one of the t>est actors IVe seen m a long time / 

(61) "One Friday." 10 mm., c, Counterpoint. $14 00 Gunrfire and the sounds and silences of war 
touch an unnamed town' for some unexplained reason AJthough everyor>e apparently has been, 
killed, a two-year-old toddles but to play and discovers one survivor A littfe heavy-handed in its 
message, but' still pdwerful 

^62) "The Parting/' 16 mm,, c. Wombat, A man has died, and his facnily arnJ his neighbors in a 
small Greek village gather to mourn his death. Quiet and honest and not morbid, the film becornes . * 
/nqfeasingty effective in establishing a mood » • * 

■ (63) "Pas de Deux," 14 mm., b&w. Learning Corporation, $25 00. Norman McLauren's strobo- 
' scopic study ofrjnovement and light and shadow and two ballet dancers An, incredibly lovely film 

(64) ' "People Soup/' 13, min., c. Learning Corporation, $15.00. Alan Arkifr's s^&y of the* 
im^inatiens find creations of two young boys who combine all softs of kitchen ingredients to turn . 
themselves intb animals. Fun and imagmative. . ' . , 

(65) Tigs, V 1 1 mm., c. Churchill, Pictures of pigs and tHeir mud-holes wh ich forces the viewer to 
look at something closely, maybe 4or the first time. Funny ar>d. for many of us, a highly 
anthrppomorphic study. ^ 

, (66) "Post No Bills." 9 rhm.. c. Mass Media. $15.00. A hater of billboards is seen tearrr>g dowr^e 
of the moAstroj^Kies. A policeman comes by, arrests him. and the destroyer is taken before a juoge 
After\^rds, he is lauded by the mob and then winds up a giiest'on a nl^t talkshow, smoking a 
c^arette. The final sc^ne shows a bMlboard-with the hero's picture above the slogan, "Smoke the 
Rebel's Cigarette." Nic^ attack on the\problern oUightmg the establishment without ultimately 
jomlr^g it. - • 1 * 

(67) "The Question." 10 min., c, Contemporary, $12.^. In this cartoon, the protagonist suddenly i ^ 
*' finds a large question mark hovering over him. Questioning what the means, he goes to a scientist, 
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TJhuFctiman, military officer, and psychiatrist to help him, bufno one cafn/htil a yourvg lady- (and 
love) apf^s on Jhe scene, • ' ^ , 

(68) "The Reasdn^Why," 14 mirt.,.c, BFA, $10.00, Two hunters (bfiHiaatly portrayed by Robert 
Ryan and Eli Wallich) talk about their hunting «fiaiTfen ppot a woodchuck in the,distance. Dne 
hunter t^kes a shot-, kiils the animal, and then along with the other hunter trieslo figure out why Ihey 
even considered killing Nice parallels with war and why man kids anything at any time 

(69^ "The Red Balloon." 34 tnin.. c. Audio Brandon? $27.50. A' siOBoJe'tale (with all kinds of 
metaphorical overton§s) of a young French b9y v^ho'bef riends a lone^y■ red balloon only to'watch a 
mob of crueW(ids destrC»y"the balloon. One of the most attractive short films ever made arid one 
Almost everyone likes, , ■ 

(70) "Replay," 8 min., c, cJ^itemporary, $15.0%A simple (maybe simplistic) film showing the 
generation gap and making clear that it is not a new^problem. The film pokes gentle fun at the 
extremistfror radicals bf the young or the old. 

(71) "Rodeo,". 20 mm., c. Contemporary/ $25.00 An effective study erf rodeo riders an^odeo 
. clowns and- the indifference of#ie bulls who represent nature. The long shjts and the slow motion 

(nearly freeze shots) of one lonely rodeo nder pitted against one Brahma bull are magnificent. 

(72) "The Running, Jumpir>g and Standing Still Fil/n" 1 1 min., b&w. Pyramid, $15 00. Rerter Sellers 
and many of -the people involved in the pid British "Gopn Show" put oh a wacky demonstration of 
sight gags and English humor 'I love the film, many of my stud#ts hate it \l y^u like "Monty - 
Python," you'll like this ' ' ' - 

(73/ "The Season," 15 mm , c. Contemporary,- $20 00. A satire on commercialized Chn^pn^s 
show<ng a Christmas parade, a^ller of Christmas trees', and actors who play Santa Claus There's' 
no need to write an original satire when people like this are onry-too willmq to satirize us by playing 
themselves. Often nasty and quite funny. , , - \ 

(74) "The Shepherd," 7 mm , c, Macmillian, $10 00 A simple shepherd wanders abound the big city 
trying to find work Failing, he hears a mighty voice from overhead uraing him to go into some other 
work^, so he answers the call of destiny and becomes a blacksm^h Nice attack on guidance 
counselors and cliches , - ' 

(75) "Th^Shootmg Gallery, " 6 mm., c. SIM. $7,66. A solider fires at targets in a shooting gallery 
One after another is hit and the targets pJay out their smalC roles. SuddeMy, heffre^t two dancers 
awl both play^their norm^ roles until they break loose of their bondS^nd float loto'thg air The 

' soldier shoots them down, flattens them out, and they become tafrgets and nothing else It's about 
slavery and freedom and a mechanistic society. 

(76) "Sjlences," 12min.,c-, Co.ntemporary, $15 00 Savageportrailof what war does to destroy the 
best in us Civilians remove the clothing from depd German soldiers;- and two men discover one 
sohder still lives. Although one of the two hien abandon the soldier, the other takes hmback to his 
village. The village, still burning from a Germaaattack, now represents horror to the civilian and he 
beats the soldier to death in a paroxysnri of despair and frustration. 

(77) "The Sixties." 15 mm . b&w/c. Pyramid, $18 00 A Braverman film with many stiNs about the ' 
nature of the T960's, particularly the violence of the tirhes. 

(78) "Skater Dpter," 18 min., c, Pyrarnid. $20.00. A skateboard gang ^^boys breaks up when one 
boy enters adolescence and love and young girl enters his life 

(Z9)."Solo," 15 min,, c. Pyramid, $15,00: A hokey incident witrt,a small frog^wTll irntate-some 
vi^we^s, but otherwise this is an ekciting picture about mountain dimhing with some scenes that- 
still bring gdsps from first viewers, 

(80> "The Son," 10 min.. b&w. Contemporary, $12,50, A farm couple wait for thevwsit of their son 
from the city. When he returns, they discover the oufside world has made him a/man they c^ hardly 
recognize Stark cartooning. ^ - . 

(8t) "Sticky My Fingers, Fleet My Feet," 23 mm , c, Time-Life, $25 00. A Saturday afternoon touch- 
football player joins his middle-aged friends in Central Park foranother game. The joy of cpnquest 
soon ends when g four^n-year-old boy joins them and proves far and away the best player 
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Comedy at iti best, satirical, sad commentary or\ man's values and aims, effective camera Work, *; 
delightful. ' ' ; • ' ^ ^ . ; 

. (82) *The Strtfy." 14 min.j c. Franciscan. $15.00. A busdrh^r takes 15 youngsters to a day at the 
San Diego Zoo. and one young boy^rays,away.Th^bus driver searches and wh 
youngster, everyt>f\e^as•a party. This may sound hokey, byt if you see it Til bet you'll like it as much / 
•as I did. The kids are great and the bus driver (you'll recognize him^rom TV commercials) is totally 
believable apd wonderful. ; ' / ^ 

(83) "Street Musique." 9 min., g. Learning Corporation. $15.00. Ryan Larkin's animations mre a 
series of variattons on three street n^usicians. Starting v^ith simple line drawings. Larkin develops . 
increasingly colorful and complex p^inxingtr . v 

{84) ^h^ Stringbean." 17 min,, b&w/c. Contemporary. $17.50. An did and lonely French seam- 
stress Qiants a stririgbean, nurtures rt, and then transplants it into a flowerbed in a cit/park only 
to se%|naten ripped^jp by workmen. A study of old age and loneHness b€f&utifully acted. 
^ (85r"9umnfierplay," 15 miR.. c. Counterpoint, $16,00. A typical" summer day at the beach — 
loverawalk holding hands and a group of boys dfve off a pier. One quite young boy \^ not .quite ready 
for^Ke diving and On-lookers watch sympathetically or mock him. ^ 

(86) "3yrinx''and,Xityscape,"4min.;b&w. Learning Corporation.'Sl 0.0(5. two short films (oh the 
same reel) by Ryan Larkin, the first the a(;^4ent Greek myth. Both are series of charcoal drawirigs 
rapidly arKi lovingly put together and looking like moving drawings more than stills. ^ 

(87) Televisionlar^,'' 12 ^in.,^ b&w/c Pyramid, $15.00. Tjlips from early^TV shows until now/ 
yiekJ almosf a history erf TV and our changing tastes in programs. 

(88) '"3rd Ave El,"" 9- min., c, AGI, ? The 3rd Ave El in New Yort( City and we watch one train frc^' 
morning uR|il night. • • , * , . V 

(85) Timf Piece," 8 min., Contemporary, $17.50..As a man lies in a hospi^l. reflecti;tg in a 
series of absurdist flashbacks who and what and why he was ar>d How he got where he did^^Wild and 
, ^worwjerfur. / ' ' ' 

(90]^ omorrow Again." 15 min., b&w. Pyramid, $15.00. An elderly lady lives a sterile and lonely, 
existence. Coming down from her room jJressed to kill in a fur cape arKl all. she expects attention 
and receives nothing, nothing at all; not even the merest of noticed. 

(91) "Toys," 7 min., c. Contemporary. $15.00. A^roup of childrer^look at a wonderful assortment 
of toys. Suddenly, the chiklren stop moving and the toys move, all toys of war. Soldiers fight, planes 
drop-bombs, napalm hits a solider and he bltms, and others die. A parable of war andcruelty and a ^ 
short tilm cleric. 

(92) "21-87," 10 min.. b^w, Contemporary, $10.00. Arthur Lipsett's view of life -and death and 
man's. inability or unwillingness to learn his own jderitity or the identity of other human beings. 
Excellent sound track. ^ . 

(93) '*Two," 9*miii., c. Macrnillan. $15.00. A parody of Italian movies, particulariyihe work of 
Fellini and At^nioni. Twp people on a beach play the game of "1 am less worthy than you are,**rfind 
degrade each otbei; • - * ""X. 

(94) '"Two Men and a Wardrobe," 15 mirt., b&w, Contemporary, $25,00. Two men rise from tt>e sea 
carryin^a^rdrob^hest. ffiey move through town, suffer cruelty aruJ perversenesj^hd pain ar>d 
scorn, and finally rw&rh td the sea. Another Rpman Polanski short film. , . * 

/(95) **VQry Nice, Very tJice," 7 min.. b&w. Contemporary. $10.00. Arthur Lipsett's commentary on 
loneliness and misery and death today done through a series of sb'll fictures and an often ironic 
comm^tary.' % , " 

(96) *The Violinist." 8 rftin.. c. Learning Corporation. $10.00. Hjtrry loves to play ttie^viblin. but 
* hsi plays, as one character says, **awful." Sb> Harry goes to a master violinist who urges him to 

'sufT^tproSkice beauttfut music, and Harry idoes suffer and he play^ beautifully, only he's qIso 
mtslH^>^flkn Err>est Pintoff satire. . y 

(97) ThjB Violin Lesson." 10 min., c, CohtemporaJry, $15.00. An okfviolin teacher^pparently has 
^ a young pupil wh& reaks'havoc with the vib|in< then oomes the surprise endiHg which points up 
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the contrast between appearance and reality. ' * . ' . * . 

^ (98) "The WaJI," 4 min., c. Qontempors^ry, $12.50. A "people-user" sits by an impenetrable wall 
waitir>g for someone to come along to break through th#^all. SoVneone does and the "people- 
user" uses hirt. Neat commentary on , a type of human being. 

■ (99) "Why Map Qfeates," 25 min., c, Pyramid, $20.(X). Maybe the classic of short films — abou< 
man's drive t9 ffnd an outlet for his creativity. The film makes us pfroud of ourselves and our fellow 
human beinc 

• .(100)"WMjdy Day,"9Vimm., c, Film Images, $20.00.. Two small girlsgettogetheronad'ull summer 
day to act op their wishes. Whimsical and f unfiy and an accu/ate picture of the i^naginations of kids 
in action. 

► (lC#f "Zfateh the Goat," 20 min., c. Weston Woods. 425.00. Zlateh is scheduled for slaughter 
since tl>e /urrier and his fanTily need money and +Hanukkah is rreat The oidest son sets off with 
Zlateh to ^he butcher in {own, a snowstorm "hits, Zlateh saves the boy'€ lifdf^nd all is well. From the 
Isaac Ba^hevis Singer short stdry. ' 



ADDR6SSES Of FILM DISTRIBl/TORS 

ACI Fflms — 35 W 45th' Street, hiew York, New York 10036 

Arthur Barr — P.O. Box 7-C, 1029 N. Allen Avenue, Pasadena, CA,91104^ 

Audio Brandon —-1619 N. Cherokee, Los Angeles, CA 90028 

BFA EducaticjnarMedia — 2211 Michigan Avenue, Santa Monica, CA 90404 

Oi^rchill Films ^'622 N. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069 ^ 

Contemporary Films — 1714 Stockton Street, San Francisco, CA 94133 

Counterpomt Films — 5823 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, CA 90038 

F/lm Images — 1034 take Street. Oak Park, II 60301 

Franciscan Communidations Center — 1229 S. Santee St., Los Angeles, CA 90015 
teaming Corporation of^America — 711 5th Avenule, New York, NY 10022 
Macmillan — 34 MacQuesten Parkway South, Mount V^mon, NY 10550 
Mass Media Associates — 1720 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63103- 
New Line Cinema — 12^niversity Place, New York, NY 10003 
Pyramid — Box 1048. Santa 'Monica, CA 90406 
'Rembraodt Film Library — 282 W. 25th Street, New YorJ<, NY 10001 
SIM Films — Weston Woods. Weston. Conn. 06880 
StAnton'— 7934 Santa Monica Blvd.. Los Angeles, CA 90046 
Stuafrt Reynolds Production — 9465 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, CA 90212"^ 
Time-Life- Films — 3435 Wilshire Blvd.. Los Angeles, CA 90010 
Weston Woods Films —"Weston, Conn. OMO) 
Wombat Productio'nsV 77 Tarrytown Roa^ White Plains, NY 10607 
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tHE CASE rOR EDIpCATfONAL DRAMA: 
A KEY TO KNOWING 

*• - - • . . * ■ > 

, - . . ^ \ , * ' 

R. Baird StNiman 
• Duk* Unlv«»lty 

Box 6886 Cpi«g* StatMi' 
« DtirtMm,14av1h CafoNna 27706 j 

What to Educatlonai Drama? ^ _ 

Perhaps alt teachers must defirte educatk>nal^^ram6 to suit their own rieA% and teaching 
"srtuations. For our purposes here, Dorothy+^eathcote's definition of the term will serve: "Anything 
which involves persons in active rote-taking situations in which attitudes, not characters, are the 
chief concern, lived at life-rate (i.e., discovery af f/us moment', not memory based) and obeying the 
natural laws of the h>edi.um."' Educational drama may result in the production of a play for an 
audience, but generally it will not 

Exercises involving movement and encouraging an awakening of the students' ser>s^. 
pantomime, role playing, improvisation: these are essential activities of educatiorwil drama. The key 
to using educational dranrw successfully and effe^Rvety is the «^ive involvement of every 
participant in a process which demands creative invention, interpretation, coping with situations as 
■ thby arise, and bringing to the fore the colleptive knowledge antHogenuity of ail the partictpants — 
- including the teacher — in ord^ to produce an effective and (Xjnvincir^ end result in the iorm oi 
something dranwtic. htowever. a more important end result is that which has to do f/iVh the ernergrhg" 
, attitudes ami insights revealed to the participants as they come to know themselves better and by 
the participant as they corr>e to project their inherent attitudes and insights to others through the 
^nedfum of dram& . 
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What OoM Educational Draiina involve? • 

6n one level, the above qu^ion can be answered- with a single temi:* riisk-takiog. At (ts best, 
educational drama will.take its own form and the really consent teacher will not know iri advance of 
meMng with a class ¥ifhether4hft draiha will be set in the p#»t. preswit, or future, at home or in.a 
fweign country, on a farm ix in a factory, in tirne of peace or in tirne of waL The teacher experienced 

in theose of tti medium will leave the decisions to students, for decision-waking, or. as Heathcote 
calls it decisKn-taking. "is jan important educational experience and one means of ensuring 
involvement. Group decision-taking is not easy but there is nothing quite so reveling of either me 

■ n bo d > or reaources of any community as making this derr»and."* 

Teachers initially embarking upon activities involving edueatk>nal drama need to make certain 
aalf-^^aaasamanta before ttiey can know where they might begin. They need to ask and answer such 
questions' as. "How much nolsd can I permit before I risk disturt>ing other classes in the schoolT 
Xan I get my claaa b«* to or^er easily and quickly rt this becomes necesMry?" 
(phyalcal.chaoa) In the claaaroom unnenre me?" To what extent can I relinquish my authority over 
the class in terms of diacipline and ptenningr "Do I require physical distance between mys^ and 
my atudentir "Do my students require and expect physical distance between themselves and me?" 
Db I feeTabfa to handle 25-30 student* in an Infonnal situation or can I better handle five or six 
groupa of five students each in ^uch a context?" "Do I have any stereotyped views about my 

* tiudeiits ivhich I moat work to oven^meT "How far do Ltnist my students?;' * 
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N In thiWing through such questions, teachers wi^l come td know themselves bfetter than they 
previously have. Many otihem will find that although they 4re warm. o0en, and devoted to the 
principle of student involvement, they cannot function comfortably outside a context in which they 
are the d^^sfo^^-raake^s and plariiS^rs. In essenpe, these teachers have not' yet come to the point of 
trusting thejr students to function responsibly and effectively at the decision-making level - and 
they may have good cause for thek reservations. Ntevertheless. it is most i mportant for them to know 
that they have these reservations, else they may m good conscience embarij on an activity which' 
they cannot see through to a satisfectory conclusion, panicking w^en the noise level or degree of 
mess in the room becomes higher than -their abilify to tolerate it and calling off the. activity 
somewhere in midstream, pSssiWy scolding or berating their students in the process, and by so 
doing, building barriefs rather than bridges-between themselves and their kids, 
* As a guiding principle, one sho.uld remember thai teachers cannot teach v^ll in situations whjch 
make them uncpmfdrtable. Their discomfiture will be felt, by their students immediately and 
dassjoofn tensK>n Will result. Therefore, goo3^ teachers will know the limits of their own sense of' 

. tecurfty and will on the -one hand remain within these limits vyhile on the pther hand work t'oextend 
them. But the linDi^s can be extended only after they have been defined 

Teachers als(5rfeed to develop skill in 'iens\ng what will wojfc tjest for their younsters Each class is 
different and the dynafnic^ offfny group must be assessed if optimal results are to be achieved in the 
learning situation 

Where to Start ' *. 

If one IS dealing with young children, probably between the mKK^^^ ^^^^^ oi the sort 
whrch we are discussing here is ^Iready a natural form of^xpres^HUcommunicafion wrth them. 
These youngsters arj^xperts at make-believe and improvisation the teacher would be wasting 
time in usmg warm-up activrties with them, because warm-up activities are designed to help wipe 
away inhibitions, and younger.children, when left to themselves, are remarkably urrinhrbited The 
teacher can pJunge directly into types of improvisation and must guard only against building 
inhibitions in the youngsters 

For example, in her film "Dorothy Heathcote Talks to Teachers." Mrs Heathcote deals with the 
situation o\tbe smallest boy in the class who wants to play the monster. Obviously, this diminutive 
would evoke only laughter if he appeared as the monster, yet his desire is sincere and,- 
psychologicaljy. wholly understandable. The prxibtem then becomes. "How can the tiniest boy in • 
the class play the monster convincingly'?" ^i»e teachers would respond to this questiofi. "He 
can't!" But H^thcpte,. realizing that she cannot depend upon the visual image of a mpnster if the^ad 
IS to have his wish, asks the child how loudly he can roar. Having then determined that he can be 
convincing 1n an auditory way, she hi<Je8 him behind a wall, dnd fearsome roars'quite believably 
> frighten the other participants in the drama. Similarlyin "Three Looms Waiting" there is a sequence 
in which Heithcote is working with an adolescent v^o is to play a Bnti^ captive in a German 
Prisoner-of-war camp. She tells him that he must have his background straight, and she begins to 
gnll him; "Do you have a mother?" '•yvhardo^s your father do?" "Where in London"?" He respoods, 
"Coventry," and Heathcote goes right on with more questions. 

When asKed in the analysis of this session why she did not tell the youngster that Coventry rs not a- 
part oI London. she responded, "I don't give a damn ^ere Coventry is!" The irrfportant thing at this 
point IS that the youngster is being'involyed.enrKJtionallyJn an experience. Heathcote is not teaching 
a geography lesson here, but tAther is helping an adplescerfl to know what it feels like to be a 
pnsoner fq a foreign land. All too often teachers lose sight of what it is they are attempting to teach at 
a given Irwment. and they branch off Into an area which, within the existing learning context, is 
irrelevant. A typical example of this occ Jfs in a situation in which a teacher Is trying to get di»bled ^ 
readers, to enjoy reading. If a student in such a situation asks the teacher the meaning of a \Vord t"h^r 
he has entpunXered in the reading, the worse thing the teacher can do is send the child to the 
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dtetk)fuuy to kk>k the wort Up. Ttw child wants to go , 
teai^ier should be hoping for. tf the teacher supplies the definitiortpthe kid can go onTeadjng. If, 
(fistead, the kid goes to the dictionary, he may look up the word, come babk, haVie trouble finding his 
piece; and just stop reading. : ^ 

When teachers are woricing with older students, i^ may be necessary for them to use exercises 
whk;h will help students to loosen up, shed some of their inhibitions. Students often profTt greatly 
4>y 4nttiaJ nvovement exercise^ at this fioint. CharlesIXike writes, "In Jterms of mdvenrient. jf posasibl^*^ 
students slx>uk} be working aH'at the same tin\e in thd beginning, lessening the chance for ^ 
^ inhibition.'*' DuKe goes oh ]d suggest that mirroring exercises are useful at this point: pairs of 
' . ^ Student^ face each other, one t>eir)g the actor, the other J>efng the mirrored ima^e feplicatir^ 
' j^ctionsin reverse.* At this 1^1, it is also useful to/^d i^etry or to play music anclinvit^ students to 
respoM physicaHy to wt^t tHey hear. From this the students might progr^ to more specific and 
directed movement aptivities: "you are a seed^^ ea^th, you are beginning to sprout ar>d now to 
grow above the earth. af>dnowjo form leaves, and now buds, andlF><%yflow^ ' / 

• full bloom." . , ^ V / 

A&tivittes of thi!^ sort wiH dWaken inhibited students tg the power of movement as avfoin of 
6xpressk)n and will g^ve the way for them^^o the practice of.paritomirr^, some of whjch can be 
presented app^lingly to the class in' the form of chacades. However, ipup miming at this^iht will 
also prove useful. If a group shows inhibitions, its m^mt)ers must firstbeciome aware of their own 
bodies arxl must learn to use th^r bodies expressively without , dependence, upon^ words for 
cofTynunication. . - , ^ * • 

Some teachers, insecure at the thought of movir>g directly into improvisation, will frruJ that \ * 
movement exercises and mime will help to tHJikJ their own confidence ir^ their ability to.deal'with 
Sftuatiorts which progressively become more student-centered than teacher-center^. If teachers 
can make an honest and realistic ass^ment of their own limitations in approaching educational 
drama, they can probably plot out the progression by Which they can mc^t securely move toward 
improvfsatiCKi. In making self-assessments, there is no need for t^hers to make value judgments 
about thecTTselvm; they shouid merely recognize elements in teaching situations which make them 
feel insecure^and work toward toping intelligently wHh such elements.) In this way, they will 
evcyitualty bn^bden the range.pf what they are able to deaj with comfortably and effectively in the 
classroom. 

Role Playing 

Teachers new to educational drama may find that the' step between pantpmime and total 
improvisation is too large for them to take easOjf. S^h tea9hers should consider taking an 
' interrnediate'step by engagir>gtheirstudents in role pb)^. In such an instance^ , 
may t>e designed specific rolee and presented with a situation v^ich they are to act out, each studertf 
keeping as much as possible oonslstency with the assigr^ed rol^. The class would watch|as'the role 
playing situation is enacted. In such an instarKe, the situation should not run for more than eight or . 
ten minutes, It^hould be f oUowed by discussiCHi and titen by another enactme<)t of the situation by 
another group of students. The danger here is that the students who form the audience may;aroust|^ 
inhibitions in the students doing the acting, for this reason, I would prefer to work in n3le playing 
sititfrtions in which every st^ffent in the class is assigr>ed a role and in whk:h the situatioa is 
proaented in such a way that It can ir>clude 20-30 pcpple. 

In order to Include thhimarry people, or>e soukJ conskier the possibility effusing (Srison scenes, 
slaw situations, situations involving people on a train or a bus or an airplane, people in a market, . , 
people in a factory, people at a meeting, people in an ^r rtild shelter. Oramatk: tension can be built 
quite quickly within such situations and the ensutr>g dialogue will begin to flow natur^iy and 
smoothly. In such. a sttuation; the tea^r might wish to give each actor an individual chacactei^ 
(*^04i are 23 years old, married^^a student of lajw; 6 nrK>nths pregnanf') or give some student^ 
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Individual characters arvd-deslgnate the rest collectively as "slaves," "fellow workers," "travelers on 
the same airplane," etc. leaving them to devise their own characters. Teachgrs who have worked 
with simulation gj^imes may use, some of the techniques of such games as a basis for role-played 

improvisations! • . v . * . ' ' ^ . * . * 

* * . ' ♦ ' J' 

StudMrt^Genefarted Iroprovltationt 

.When used well, rm'provisation devfsed and enacted sttK^wjls can yield the highest reward? of \. 
any activity associated with educational drama. At its be^ sue* activity com6s from the students , 
, and the teacher remains in the bacKg round, 'perhaps being invited to b© a character in dram^ ' 
perhaps not. In such an activity, students are at the center, devrsing, composing, a'ssigr?^g roles, 
deciding how.to use available spac», finding props, and'assuming responsibility f or-doirig or making 
a dtama, something quite different from acting out a play or dramatizing a story. ' 
' . - In such a contejrt, student involvement becomes so high that the teacher may injJeW be left out 
arid function only as a gratified spectator. Stpdents will spedk — Indeed, ^ell — without raising their 
,hai*ds, and so tpust it be. They rnay swear at esKJh ott>er, bur this is not the time that the teac 
step intp the activjty and give a lesson on not saying "hell" or "damn" in school. The total situation 
must have reality and verisimilitude for the students if it is to work. If apy autlY)rity figure jumps into 
the midst of the activity arvl says something teacherish, the moment may well be destroyed. It is for 
this reason that most junior high school, middle school, or senior Wgh school teacherswill need to 
|r woric up to improvisation with meir students, making sure that before they set thit students loose,the 

kkjs haVe conie to an awareriess of what their social responsibilities are within the school setting.**,^ 
* And in e9sence, what is education if not a process of leading students to assuming roles of greater 
. responsibility? Creativeactivity in educatiorjal drama can l^dstu^ntsoiallshapes.sizes^ abilities, 
V. and persuasions along e step-by-step progression toward this end. Responsibility wiM grow 
\ . graduafly in youngsters as they come to have an increasing voice in their own educational planning, 
as they come to have a stake m the management of their learning activities-.The truly effective 
teacher will allow and plan for gradually increasing degrees of freedom within the structure pf the 
. classroom and the school, reading younsters as far as possible toward the ultimate assuming of 

personal responsibility for what happens in their crassrooms, "in their school, and in their lives. 
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Educatkmai 6rama and the Basics 

At d tirT>e. when educators and the pubiic^re much concerned with the teaching of basic skills. I 
woukj call fpr a retum to the real basics, thosettnat have to do with human development, si&lf-esteem. 
and knowledge of one's self. The Socratic imperative, "Knov^r thyself," may be ignoredas we ruSh to 
find the "new" gramtnar that will work with kids, as we computerize criticism into learning activity 
packets. But ofter^we lose sight of the client as we follow our mechanistic courses toward ilpproving 
the quality of education. At the heart of it all, often lost in the shuffle and ignored by Vie shufflers, is 
one kid tryinjg to fhid out where he is. whahe is. how he fits.into his society, vfhat he can do, how he 
can best dqul, and what it takes to gro>^p. Educational drama <»n speak to his rnost basic needs. 

This is nbt to say that educational drama ignores Ihe other Iwsics. It can- indeed enliven the 
teaching of everything that is basic. Denny T. Wolfe. Jr. has detailed some of the basic academic and 
behayorial skills which grew out of a session with Dorothy Heathcote held in North Carolina in 1975. 
He includes. "(1) newspaper reading and reporting; (2) values clarification; (3) int'ercultucal 
exploration; (4) vocabulary developnr»ent; (5)-self-dwarene8S and self-expression; (6) creative and 
critical thinking; (7) importance of cooperative effort; (8) self-discipline; (9) perceiving implications 
and drawing infwwcesr (10) following directions; (1 1 ) decision making; (12) importance of making 
commitments *>d aa»ptinfi||r«^8ponsibillty; (13) developing community concern; (14) importa«Qe 
of clear and effective i^rticulation; (15) itetening; [and] (16) conceptuaMzing."" One mi^ht adtU^ 
tt>ese such skills as writing, spelling, punctuation, planning, and organizing, for educatipn|Ldrama 
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' regularly moves into arebs requiring vJPing; nbte-jaking. analyzlngrand outlir>mg. And this writing 
is engaged in enthusiastically tor it is \frritten of necessity rather than writing in order to meet the 
arbitrary requirements of an assignment. • * • • . 

Nothing is-rnore basic to the spirit of education or to the essence of human dignity than self- 
realization/As Frank Lloyd Wright built "not to the size of man, but to the size of the spirit of man/' 
i50 must fan-sighted educators build to the size of man*s spirit. Educational drama is perhaps an 
important mit«l step in this buildlrfg process. ' ^ ^ ' ' 



• . ^ FOOTNOTES ^ ^: . ^ 

'"Drama'and Education. Subject or System'?" in Nigel Dodd and WTnifred Hickson. edi .Orama 
and Theatre in Education, London Heinemann, 1971, p. 43 . 

^Ibid.. p. 48 ' . . ■ * 

* ~ , 

^"DramaV jn R Baird Shuman, ed , Creative Approaches to the Teaching of^n^ish. Secondary, 
nasca. Ill T' E Peacock Publishers. 1974. p. 93 ^ 

m 

*'*er^tive Dramatics as a Tool for' Learning, yVorf/7 Carolina Education, 6 (November 1975), p 1 5 
- * 
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READERS' THEATRE 



^ * Mm Uui N#ll I tardy 
Unhwrdty of tlorth CaroMfMi • ' 
^ . Chapel HW, Nortti CaroNna 27514 

' t. OBJMCTiyES V ^ 

^ •To develop riding skilly*; 

• T9 develop self-confidence , ^ * * ^ — ^ . 
. • To develop an appreciation of fiterature and its structure 

• To learn more about fellowJiMnnan befings and their interrelafTpnships ' ' 

II. TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 

The project is the preparatlpn arxj presentation in readers' meatre format of a Chi 
to be raad by efementary school students to-an' audience of their peers - It is notfecomniended. 
tfiat a performance be presented to the general public since this makes for a threatening 
situation for young pupils and makes the perfonnance itself of primary importance. * 

' •• • . ; 

III. PROC^URE •' 

^HieTd^er and Students ^ 

• Read and discuss a story (structure, literary vdRes, characterization) 

• Exchange ideas and experiences concerning different types of ffeople and their relation- 

ships |o each ottwr . * ' . 

• Role plajr the various roles lf» a story, changing parts dften 

• -Create. a,drama .based on the plot and characters of a story 

• Assign parts — separate reader for each character narration by one or two students * 
, • Rehearse ^ presentation, paying attention to clarification of literary values, characteriia- 

tion, md plot structurfe " • - ' . ^. 

• lmprov#readlng ahd speSRtng skills during rehearsal . - • 

• Present the ^reading to other st^^nts of slrnliar age 



IV. EVAfJJATlbN V 

Following the productfon, students and Uftcher discuss the project, sharing what they » 
perceive as the rewards and discq^slng possibilities of using thelikills learned- for futyre 
projects. * . • » . . . 
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CHORAL SPEAKING 

. ' P^y M. Ctarto 
Unlvtftny of Mortti CaroKra at AthevtUe 
AshavWe, North X:afoltrur 28804 



|. OBJECTIVES 



• To take part individually and collectively in antral, dramatic experier^e 

• To develop speech skills, such' as improved articufatiop, effective projection)of the speaking 
" * JWtee. and pitcK variety • 

• To expenenoe literature 9s a reflection^of ^ife rather than sterUe words 

• To develop a framework of action which requires' no special funds, no special physical 
^ facilities, and' still offers a result which can be shared^ with others ; 

J9 To develop confidence and accoftiprtshmeirt th'ro^ overcoming natural inhitjiti'ons and 
so-cai(ed ""stage f righf* , ^ 

\l TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PBOJECT 

Students perform a variety of choral speaking activities before a peer group. J.tterature is 
selectdS which is-tx>th dramatic and comic^ but which achievesserip^^speech purposes for 
the students. The director selects and interprets the wdtks by a rnefhod very Bimilar to a 
musical orchestration thus heightening audience enjoyment and appreciation^ . ^ 
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III. PROCEDURE ' . . 

A. TheT— ci > ef ^ . 

i 

• Setects a program of poetry and prose which could be effectively performed in Choral 
I Speech. The loilowing s^ecticfns comprise a good sample program, each offering 

special benefit to the project. ^ 

^^eter Piper" (the limerick) • ' * , . 

% P "Gra9s"-Gari Sandburg ♦ * * 

"The Panther ^ • 

The Praying "Mantis" ■ : ' ^ 

• "The Abomiifoble 3nowmari"-bgden Nash * . . 
' • 'TheVe.Will Come Spft Rairls"-Sarah Teasdale • \ • 

"Nanjpy Wanks"-Ro9emary Carr Benet / 

• "CooHTomb8*'-Cari Sandburg 

• The Touch of the Master's Hand'^-Myra Brooks Welch 

• iFerdinand Ihe Bull-Munro Leaf • ; • \ 

• S6ts a date for performartoe before a peer group before initiatMg the project ^ 
» Involves the eotire class as particip^ts > . . « 
» Selects literature whiqh is^dramatic and comic, but. which achieves a serious speecH 

• "purpose. For example, the nonmnse limerick known as "^Peter Piper" /ffers devetop- 
' ment of skill in ton9ue and lip agitity, breatfi.(X)ntrol and |)ace. as well as presenting 

fun lor fun's sake. Saralt^'^easdaleVpoem There Will Co(ne Soft Reins" presents 
* chail^^>ge of inaking a puf^ty descriptive poem come alive through vocal variety. 
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• Directs th^jnterpretatus^n of etfch selection. Group voices pf a similar quality (light, 

dark, thin/fulij, assigr^pecial lines to alternate grbups or soloists always keeping, 
in mind the effect of th^yhole. Here is a^kimple using Carl Sandburg^ "Grass." > 
ferriafe Voices: Pile^^e bodies high at Austerlitz and Waterlop,>' ^ i ' 
Dark (Male & Female): Shovel them undflrand let me work — wtam thegrass: I tover^ll. 
Male: And pHe them high pt Gettysburg^ And pile them ))igh at Ypres and Verdun/ 
Dark (Mate^A Female): Shovel ttipm on^er and te^ me v^r*. 
Femal^: iWy^rs, ten years, and passengers. ask fl)e conductor: 
* ' What place is this? ' \ . , • - ^ 

Where are^ vne now? , 
Dark (Male): I am the-grass. Let me work. '\ * » . • 

•: Indudto unifie^tecfaKKid body movement. For exarliple^ in the^.rTormance. of Mu^o^ 
^eaf s ^dinanff the Bull wfrere the Hne reads, ''he liked to sit ji^ quietly and smell the 
flowers'" kibstifute ah exaggerated sniffing hpise, moving the head upward from left to 
right in place of spisaklng tfie word "s^ 
Demonstrates energy, Vitality, and enthusiasm for the project. 

• Is wiUrng to demonstrate vocally and physically passages within the selection 

• Drills students on aQy>paft of the performance needing practice. This type of drill is not 
• diill- because ottts totality of-invojvement: vocal, physical and mental. ' * 



The 



Studenit 



I 



• Irwolve themselves in expre^jng the selected literattire . * 

• Create new and interesting ^^V^ to express the ideas and feelings in each selection 

• Practice troublesome passages . 

• Perform for peen groups*' - ' * 

IV. EVALOJ^TldN N ' 

"The hrtajor equation comcEs from the response; of the audieQg^o the )>^rformance. 
However, growth of student confidence and poise^n^pftrfonrrrance is noted as an actual skill in 
choral speaking. 



PANTOMIME 

'• LMtey Hunt 
NoHh Carolifui School of th« Arte 
WIntton-Ssltnii Nkilh Cwollnfl 



i. OBJECTIVES 
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• To t«9igtiten awareness ' ( ' 

• To enrich the Imagination 

• To de^op sensitivity arKl selectivity towards life's qualltl^ss 

• To stipulate the ability to criticize creatively « 

• To anept critieism through the use of occu|4tional mime (in |>oth silence and sound) 
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II. TYPE AND 0£8CRIPTI0N OF PROJECT 

Panlomnfe scenes from life: A picnic on the. beach 
, • " . An accident ' 

^ . • At the hospital " 

In the courtroom , ' 

Arrival of a spacecraf^^ • ^ 

^ Receiving an award frtMTi^ie president 

The above suggestions cover approxinrtately twelve diaas periods and lead f roriV||||Pt?^e 
neiX, The details of each scene must be listed, and the Wmajor questions to beanswered are 
^ Who, Whal When, Whetd, Why, din&iiQw, Studentrrovelop miming situations ba^ upon 
' scenes from life. ' . • 



HI. f>ROCEDURE ^ 
Ai The Teacher 

• Plans in detail the overall objectives of each class, and yet grains flexible, so thatthe 

ideas that cocne from the students can be used and perhaps even change the course of 
the project 

• Shows films on mime — e.g.. "Mime Over Matter," Ladislav Fialka a 

• Gives each child an object to mime ' . 

• Instructs students to start with their eyes closed, mime the obi^ and then do it again 

with their e/es open , ^ 

• Talks about and creatively criticizes th^fr work with suggastior^s from them on how to 
' , improve their precision of miming. 

• Knows the size and v^'ght of handling objects 

• Divides the class timfe into thr^^e^tions: {J/i Exercises (2) Creative mime scenes (3) 

Discussion, -critiques, and ptarfe^ >^ 
. • Circles the-^hairs so that everyonkiLcl^rly visible 
^ ' f Establishee theexistence of an object(s) through mime as students observe closely (e.g.. 
Open an fmaginary <jrawer, pull out a spool of tHead and a needle; thread the necKlle, 
knot th^^read, and. pass the imaginary needle and thread to a student.) 

r 

B. The Students • ' ^ ^ ' 

/ ' , . . . ' ^ ^ ^ . 

• Accept in turn the imaginary object^nd use it ^ 
' • Manipulate space with the hands so that the object appears to exist {e.g.. With a needle 

and/or thread a student caf) sew a button on a coat, pierce ears, carve a tatoo, pop a 



loon, ^lean teeth, string beads, etc.) 



IV. EVALUATION 

Evaluation can take the form of a group discussion led by the teacher. Questione like the 
folilowing should elicit thoughtful responses from the students: 1 ) Has this activity given you a 
- beginning understanding of mime,? 2) Have you discovered that everyone can do it? 3) What 
are the different ways the object was used? 4) Do you see creative and divergent thinking? 
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5) How many of ydu found that it v^^n to participate and that you feel better about becoming 
part*(^ group? 



PLAYWRITING AND PRODUCTION 



AHce 0* Hatbm 
WWtemtton Junior High School. 
WIMamtton, liforth CaroNna 



OBJECTIVES 



• To give students fin opportunity tp express themselves actively and creatively 

• To have students expeHa^ other points of view through drama / 

• To allow students to ^^^Bb emotions % 
To develop skjils in: 

^ Organizing and working in groups. 
^ • heading orally and speaking, ^ 

• Writing dialogue 
To develbp an appreciation for drama ^ 

TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 

Producing a play is usually ^n^outgrowth of some learning activity in history or lit|«ture. 
Therefore, the concern is wrtfi acquiring attitudes and skills rather than having a profewWhal, 
iinished product 



PROCEDURE 
A. The TeMher 



. • Presents or elicits a jjenerial idei( or theme 

• Hokis a class discCission to get specif k: idjpas from students 

• Helps the students divkje into groups or committees 

• Supervises practice and group work 

• ^valuates ' * 

B. The Studtfits . ^ ^ 

^ '> - • * * 

. • Select a theme 

• Share Jdras in a class discussion 

% • Divkle into committees to complete the necessary work 
a Write dialogue 
. , • Choreograph (if applk^able) 

a Construct scenery . ^ 
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• Supervise lighting and sound 

• Supervise coetum inland make-up 

• birect (there may be on* student director and/or stage manager) 

• Hold try-outs (usually with classmates to hel^^udge) 

• Begirt^rabtice with committees working as. necessSary' 

• Produce the play 



IV. EVALUATION 



Evaluate ir\ light of accomplished objectives ratl^r than a polished end-product. 
Plans could be made with a high school photography class to have the ptay filmed. 



IMPROVISATION 



Joan L TeM 
Chapel HW/earrbora City Schoda 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina \ 



I OBJECTIVES . 

• To explore improvisation (spontaneous drama) is a dramatic art form 

• To gain skills in the use of improvisation in order to enhanee one*s own self-expression. 

* creativity, and ability to communicate verbally and non-vert>aliy 



II. TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 

"Bus Station'* offers a format for introducing open^nded dialogue for 9ny number of 
students (perferably those who have already had exposure to mimeh 

Members of the class sit in a semi-circle. Several straight-back chairs are arranged near the 
open ect&oi^ cipcle. They will serve as chairs in a waiting room at a bus station. 
C^^dents cbaate a situation in which they assume roles and interact (vert)ally and non- 
yerbally) without a script. Them is an opportunity for students to 'llesh ouf* their roles, enter 
them, believe in them, and nn^Mb Jth(ough the 1>eginnirrg, middle, and .corKlusion as theV 
acquire a feeling for the nature and essence of drama through improvisation. 

Several students assume roles of bus p^ssertgers who are strangers to one another. They 
have in comnDon only the fact that they are waiting for a Trailways bus wfiich has been delayed 
in a sf>ow8torm. It is late at night. ar>d the station is in a run-down part of town. The passengers 
have no (^oe but to vrait together and to pass the time with talk. They may begin to reveal 
n)any things at>out themselves, sinoe they know jt is "safe"" to do so. Once their Journeys 
continue, ttiey can go their separate ways and interact again. 
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111. PROCEDURE 



\a. TMTMwh*r 



tfitrcyjuces^ttie activity witii disoussi^n wtiich leads the 
of improvisation as. an afeting-'form v^thout script. With 
^i^n of dialogue ttien-<>ecome8 the next step in^ log 
Hcfl^ students to l^settHe^ne'' and flesh out the cha 
He or she introduces discysac^ fift>out bus stations, wai 
that elicit the responses needed to describe and 
grimy waitjlng toom as they arrange chairs, decide 
who they are to be. Example! an Qld woman, arth 
' see her son and ht$1lamily. Bha has not seen them i 
fearful, eager. - % 

Calls for volunteers to as^me the roles , / / 
Encourages students to negalte themse?ves,\tep in th^r 



\ unders4r>d the nature 
jre fir^t9 mime, the 
I developmental sequence. 



_ rooms, ar>d asks questions 
Wish the poorly lii son>ewhat 
the number of passengers dnd 
„poor^ alone, travalir>g south to 
six yea^rs. Perfiaps she is anxious,. 



/oles and "believe" in them 



B. The Students 



• Discus^Jt^ nature of tnis statipns. kinds.arKj ^rieties of people who might be traveling 

by b(^ select characters and "tlesh them 
Students wtio volunteer to assume roles mu^ ^'r>egate" themselv^, step into th^ roles 
ix)A believe in them 

• Play out ft>#^iH>rovisation1rom beginning,' jfhnxigh tnkjdle. to conclusion 



IV. EVALUATIOiN 



thetr nonvert>al communication? 



Evaluation should be handled jn the format ^f group discussion facilitated by tf^ teacher 
who may ask the fc^lowing questions: 

^ J 

• Did ttie characters project ^^St^lity ^t 

• Pk) the dialogue seem natural? 

• olid the^characters interact £(r>d respond io one artother in such a way that the skit moved 
forward? . / • . ^ 

• :Were ^ timing aiKj tempo t^vatarai ana appropriate to the setting and mood? 

• >iave you begun to' develop a fnore comfortable feelfr^g at>out spontaneous dialogue? 



MUSICAL COMEDY -r 
WRITING ANP PRODUCING 



^ ' «; ^, Mi Airy, North Carolina 

I. OBJECTIVES 
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• To make u3eL^(^ students' creative talents; including cmattve writind, singing, acting, 
dancing, lyric and nrhjsical composition, and postuming ^ 

• To gather informatior) needed for the Qjwiis>r\ of a character and to use this information 
^ creatfvety through improvisation for the writing of a mu^cai play 

• To perform the f inis^ied product before iocal<ajxtiences and instfitewide dranr\a competition 

• To achieve the satisfaction bf <havir)g written ^d performed Ars original prbdiiction 

• To generate enthusiasm for the dramrf program and tabuiW corrfidence in improvisational 

techni<^jes v ^ ' . . 

■ ■ -it ' ■ 

II. JY^ AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT «^ «^ 

The protect is to write a mi^icai comedy based loosely on real facts c<xii;eming Adolph 
^ Hitter arnJ, mu^caily ar>d clwreographtcatty, to use thf types of songs and dances, costumes, 
and Mf^on of the IdSCs. ^ 



III. PROCEDUI^ 

A. The Teacher - w ' 

" . * . ^ ' - / ^ • 

• Capitally on ttierjoetalgic interest irfkhe 1940*$ and ISSO's td write a thirty minute 
' musicsal play at$oirt Hitter; - ' ' ' 

• *Aslca the students to imi^ine Hitter in Elvis-type attire and hisi^voman in pony-tails 

• Assigns each student to research some aspect needed foe tf»e production (dress, hair 
' styles, sayings ar>d 4ar)guage in ^r^ral. Hitler's private and public life, musical styles, 

popular happenings pf the tiroes) < 
^ «^ Di^cuases all of the research . ^ 

' • • Dtocuases possit>ilities;for improvisatioris . 

• Oisqusses num^rpus po^bilities of how to wrKe an entertaining, creative, aestheticalty 
^ ' - pteaslngWiy / ^ ' ^ , ^ 

B« Tile Sliideffits 

l§ •Do rasMrch on aomeaspect |^ the production ^ 

• Participate ih irrqprovteationa baaed on the research * ^ 
. i Cooperatively write the play after much experirnentlng with i(nptevisat^ 

dance arvl music 

• Preeont the play to ah oUt^de group ' 

; 107 ^ ^ ^ 



IV. EVALUATION ' , - ^ 



Nearly^ $1,200 was raised ^rom civic groups and performances to help finance a '4rip to 
Cincinnati to compete in the Southeastern Theater High School Festival. Three of the six , 
awards were won by4he group, including best show. Pride in the program, in the school, end 
ih the students was most rewarding. ' , ' 



PLAYWklTING AND PRODUCTION 

^ ' ■ liteW.Wafldns ' '. ^ . 

' BurgMv Elemtntvy School 
Burgaw, North Can>lin»2842S ^ - » 

* . ■ ' . . ' 

I. OBJECTIVES' - • . , 

• • J6 gain'a sense of reality by-dramatizing a^play 

• To relate Haloween -and n'he Witch's Chanr to each other ' . ' 

• To correiate music, art, and reading 

• To write crtetivefy (cartoon?, cofhmercials, pocwns) ' ' 

• To uae sequence, demonstrate pantomime, and|>artfcipatein oral activities using miaterials 
^ at hand . ' . , • 4 . • r • 

• To peWdrm The Witch's Chanr , < • . J • 



IK TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PM)E»CT l!i 

This particular project involve* the production of "The Witch's Chant," which^is taken from 
Macbeth. In addition, student-.writteryoonwnercifils and songs accompanied the actual play, 
somewhat tn TV drama style. The play was adapted fo allow for choral reading and pantomin>e. 



Ul. PROCEDURE ^ 
A. The TeMlier , ^i^^ i - 

' • ■ c . • 

• Discusses eerie and supernatural happening with the students 

• Ftelates the resulting ideas to HaJio«)^en through appropriate songs and poems 

• Help8jtt>e students create commercials and sor^^poems) which depict the Halloy»een/ 

spirit . • . ^ 

• Adaptsihe play The Wftch's Chanr toihe use of the students, employing choral read- 

ings 9nd pantomime, cdsfuming, and appropriate prof» ^ 
< • Directs the pijMentatkm of the play And the original commercials and po<»ms 
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B. Th« Students 

. • Become inv|>lved in and committed to the work • . ' ' 

• Bring in pictures, objects, ideas ^ ' -) 

• Write about the scenes iind plan the scer>es' development ^ , i 

• Mime the scenes 

mDIscuss the expression of emotions in the scenes 

• Bring in observations of life to biiild scenes afound 



IV. 6VALUATI0N . ^ - 

The work should be evaluated for its precision of detail and believabiMty — always with ti^e 
^ view of positive improvement. 



ROLE-PLAYING 

Lkxta, B. Brown 
Surry Cwitral High School ' 
DolMon, Notth CwoNna 27017 



I, OBJECTIVES 



• TO become 'familiar with aclassic work of literature 

• To visualize the action wthe ?tory 

• To communicate without using words 

• To participate in a cooperative classroom assignment 

• To develop conr>prehension of a story . ^ 



V 

V 



II. TYPPAND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 



* All tUaderit^ in the classroom act oiA or dra^)atl2^ a story, "RapunzeL" The teacher lierves 
as narrator and uses tbe entire classroom as the "work!" in which theJtory occurs. Various 
student; are selecteid to play the seven ma^r foles in the story: the man, his >^ife. the witch, 
^ Rapunzel, the Kihg's son^ and Rapunzel's twin chikJren — a boy and a giri. Other children form 
the •Wvalla" to divide the worW into Ihe four flwior areas of wrtion. The story is acted out more 
thaqjonce eiSabling more rtudentey interpret the major roles. 

1st Section 2r>d Section 3rd Section 4th Sedtion 

mJ»I AND WIFE CHAIR WITCH CHAIR 
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III. PftdCEOURE * 'V f • 

. \. • , • ' ■ 

X * * taiVes-a. briel (leslriptlon follo\j«d by a demonstration .of 'how one can communicate 
- withoutthe'usiadf words. Examples: blowing up a balloon, fanning oneself because of 
h€*t eating-an«ce cream cone, being angry about something 
• • ^•H« ?P^^»c students to communicate certain actions or erhotions. 

* suggest th# first one and then give tt»e students an opportunity to think and com- 
• .nrjunicateon^ of their ovyn ^ • • » 

• Tells t^em tlurt aeeh)g stories often hel^li^ people to underst^ 

• ^^fpiMns that they are going to paHieipale In a ^ory called "Rapunzel" which is 'from a 

• '¥ery important book called 'QgMm's Fairy Tales 

• As8i{^ parts the first tinf>e 

* • Emphasizes ttwit each student mtM do his part if others afe going to be able to "see" 
v'tfie action of the story *~ ^ 

B. TiM 8«iidMiti . . \ 



• Take thb place that has bewi assigned in the classroom . The students who are parts oft^ 

"^Mans" win sit on the floor facing inward toward ftmirea oAthe action. Theman ^ his 
wHe will be in the first s^tion. A chair will be placed in the K^ri>etween?the firAand . 
secoTKNBctions, the Whwi. will be in ttw second secticff^ 

center of the third sectiofi, and the fourth section -(the desert sectiorj) wi(l be vacant' 
The King's son and the tvAn-chlldren will not be in any of the four playing areas when 
the story begins. > • 

• Listen carefully asihe teacher begirw reading the story. Through actions, try to get others 

to see what the words are' saying. 

IV. EVALUATION 

Go through the story agf in (using different students in the major roles) without having the 
teacfier read the story. Do it entirely by using actions to detennirte if the students remember 
all the major parts of the story. \ < 

Again- using different students in the major roles, act out the story ary^ \e[ one person tell, 
in his own words, what is happening in the first area, Another student tbltwhat is happening in 
the second area, anottwr tell what is haw)ening in the third area, and another tell what is 
happeriing In the fourth area. ' ' \ . 

DMde into groups and let the,students choose nursery rhynr>e8 to act out. Let the other 
students guess what each group did after the presentation is con^plete-. 



i 
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OBJECTIVES 



ROLE-PLAYING 

Joan L T«M . « 
ChaptI HM/Caritero Criy 8cfK)ols 
Chapal HW, North Carolina 



• To explore role-playing as. a viable method for sharing and cJoping wi\h problems common 

to the memt)ers of the group 
To gain skills in the use of role*ptaying to^niques in order to improve self-concept and to 
develop more positive attitudes toward iphool, honr>e, and^peers 

• To Utilize the rde-playing process as a means of protilem-sotving and finding viable alter- 

native solutions , . 

II. TYPE AND DESCRJPTTON OF PR 

A. Purpose; To create a problem situation which stimulates reality and allows stud^ts 

to assunr>e roles and to "try ouf * problem-solving behaviors. 

B. Se^hriQ: Members of the cla» sit in a semi-circle. Tf^ open end of the circle provides 

the area for performing, in additi<>n to any other part of the circle. . 
* ♦ •* • 

C. Detertption: Parent-child conflict: Household chores. The child has not performed the 
. / hoLWhokJ chores ^or v>hich he/sfw iaf responsible. (This conflict can be 

applied to any age group of children: six year olds rr>ay be responsible for 
picking up their toys, fourteen year olds for cleahing the kitchen, etc.) Thfe 
group arrives at agreen^ent atXHit the nature of chores rK)\ done; they play 
out a scene ""the way it isV at home, with ^Id's refusal to cooperate and with 
si}uati<^ ending in argument or punishment. 



Nl. PROCEDURE ^ 

A. ThrTetchsf #r ^ 

♦ • ' . 

• Discimlon -T^ Through discussion, tt^e teact>er establishes necessity for agreenr>ent 

about househokl chores, nature of chores students a/e responsible for at home, 
' a ttittufe about thefn, problems arxj cenflicts that arise when chores are not pert omf>ed, 
reasons wl|y dK>re8 d6 not get done, reactions of parents. 

• Setting Up The Fiole-Playing Teacher P^ps students imagine the home settirSg. in- 
. structs the. audience to watch ar>d Nsten attentively and to be prepared \o evaluate 

the cradibiiity df tf>e scene arKl the outcome. 
« • Selectlori of Students The' teacher asks for volunteers to play roles of parents, 
. ^child, pertiaps of siblings. ^ 
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• biscussjjWi — After the first role-play, the teacher leads a discussion about the scerw 

and asks que^ions which facilitate findir\e alternative solutions to the problem, which 
lead»to trying the role-play inft again. • 

B. The StudMitt * ^ 

• Discussion — Students share their feelings and attitudes about household chores and 

the forms disagreements take at hon>e. 

• Role-Playing — Several students assume roles, play out;5he scene uninterrupted until 

it reaches its concli^on. (There is no time limit. A scene might last one minute or thirty 
minutes.) Students arrive for credibility. They mus^ieve in their roles while they are 
role-playing. , 

• Discussion - Pttembers of the group who have TOrved as the audience analyze the inter- 

actions and outccMne. Students who have assumed the roles shajra th^i'r feelings and 
the attitudes they experienced during the rote-ptey. With the teacher as facilitator, they 
discuss alternative solutions to problem and Ify the scene again, probably with 
different students assumir^ roles. The group may elect to perform one roie-play or 
many more on tt>e same topic. 



EVALUATION 

Evaluatt(Mi should be handled in tf)e format of greup discussion facilitated by tt>e teaclter 
wtH> may a^ the following questions: ■ y 

1. Was the roia-piaying credible? 

2. Dkj you And a la^^Ber >«riety of appropriate alternative solutions to the problem? / 

3. Pid the ;ole-playing help you understand the way parents feel, as well as how their 
^IkJrenfeel? ^ t 

4. DkJ you find that when we share our experiences opeply aird work togett>er toward more 
appropriate solutions through role-playing, we all profit from it? 

The long-range evaluation can only come when students begin to demonstrate by tfwir 
behavior that they feel better about thclnseh^, school, and home. 



CHORAL SPEAKING 

VIvtan H. \xf99% . 
North Suny High School ~" 
Mount Aiiy, North Cafoina|27030 
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OBJECTIVES 



• To inHNOve oral reading Aills 

• To improve prorHjnciation and enunciation' 
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» •To de^^p skills of cooperating with others , \ 

• To iDcrea^ Icnowledge and upderstanding of worthwhile literature and of the writers who 

produbed that Jiterature , « ^ 

• Tp correlate art and drama Ihrbogh choral reading 

II. TYPE AND DESCRIFhON PRO JEqr - « 

A choral reading is to t)e used to stimulate a classroom drama. First, the class wUI nead 'The 
Highwayrpan" by Alfred Noyes. A sampling from Read Toother 8 might be usejl. or the entire 
poem mt^t be reac/. After the class is satisfied with th^r choral reading, a situation is set up 
where the people of the village collect to discuss tf>e events of the previous night when Be^ 

' was killed. Children wiil be allowed to develop their jjrama spontaneously. The class might be 
divkled into two oi^ three groups to^create separate drammic interpretations. 

In this bicerrtennial year the choral reading might be a group of poems, for example 
"Cdumbus" by Joaquin Miller. "Abraham Lincoln Walks at Mi^igfif* by Vachel Lindsay, and 
Thomas Jefferson* by Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Ber>et. Again, the choral readingswill 
continue until the chikJren f^l satisfied with thetir reading. The pupils will setiect three 

^members of the class and dress th*9m as these three men out of Anwrican history,. This must - 
be a united class effort. Everybody pahicipates in getting together thebostumes. Assignnr>ents, 
may take the form of a tall hat for Lincoln, a replica of the Declaration of Independence and. 
a pc^rdered w|g for Jefferson, and a spy glass for Columbus. Some students have the tasKof 

making tf>e bow of*tt>e ship oh which Columbus stood. They could dress the lr¥^|Ji^that 
Cdumbus fourib in the new world. The students might do the Gettysburg Address in^ison on 
the day tf>ey drew Lincoln. There is an endless number of ways to involve all the plass. limited 
only by the imagination of 4he teacher and/or the students * 

^A third project suggests itself with the reading of lyric poetry. The choral reading would be 
William Wordsworth's The Daffodils." The students wouW read thi3 pne until they could do it 
from memory. Then they woukJ produce a bulletin b9ard on which "A host of golden daffodils 
. . . fluttering and dismcing in the breeze . . . stretch in never-ending line."* Each student will 
^ make a given number of daffodils which will be stapled to the bulletin board. This will be d<^ 
i/i a method which leaves the heads free to dance. Each row will cover the bottom of 
previous row until a row of grass, at the bottom of the t)ulletin board, covers the ends of 
» ttte daffodils, i ^ 

III. PROCEDURE 
A. The Tee ch ir 

0 

ExpAin the idea and the purpose of "choral reading'' (dramatic reading in unison) 

• -Participate in cfioral reding; tt^erv tet only' the students re^d ^ 
Lead a diecussion to create a drarnatixation of the material read 

Assist students in fnakir>g all preparaflbf^s fpr the dramatization 

• Help the drama ak>r)g when necessary ' / 



t 



B. TtM StudMitt 

• Listen to urxjerstand the idea of choraijeading 

• Participate In choraf reac^jng^ ^ 
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• Work cooperatively with all class members on dramatization 
, ^ Fuififl all agreed upon individual and group responsibilities ' : 

► * ^ 

EVALUATION . U 

this is not the kind of proiect-^hich can be tested per se. The evaluation will be in the 
. pleasure which the children derive, from doing the activities. Other teachers and/or other 
classes might be asked te judge the learning Effect jof the project on the student?, ^ 
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tHE CASE FOR ACTION LEARNING 
(OR, NEW PATHS TO THE BASICS 

OF ENGLISH) 

W^ko FoffMt UnfvmHy 
yihiton Ttilim, North Cironhi 

At a time when teophers^ire ha^ng to answer to the chant of "Baok to the Basics," which rises 
from pop journalists, concerned parents groups, school boards, arkJ even insightful e&ucatiofial 
leaders, they must have powerful, cortvincing arguments for settir>g upon a course which seems 
"new, uncertain and even frivolous. Action Learning is such ar>ew patfi; like Frost's path it diverges, 
it is the less trodden way. But unlike Frosfschc^n patfi, itwilVnotbeone in which "way leads on to 
wa/*; this neW path can lead us even fhore effectively to the basic, fundamental objectives of 
English ir^truction. > * 

Becai^ Action Learning embraces ttie notion of an interacticKi between physk^al vitality and 
mental development, it excels as a mtans for attaining fundamental goals of the English 
Curriculim. A casual glance^^at the list of suggested modes of instruction — Simulatk>n, inim 
" Making, Interviewirw, Game Making, Class Play Writing, Magazine Produ^^^ 
suggests that these Action Learning models carry within their structures qualities which make them 
necessarily rich in three learning essentials: ' ^ 

1 . Motivation and Appeal 
^ 2. Cognitive Grewth arxl Attitude Enrichment 
3. Language Skills arnj Content Mastery 4 



Theairst of these three essentials is admittedly not content centered, but all of us rnust concede to 
1he wisdpn of the apodiraphai Mule Psychologist who icnew that before he coukl impart any of his 
great store of knowledge he would have to "get the crHter> attention" with his huge sMge 
hammer/ Action Learning if: an effective route to the basics because it also has a sledge hammer 
effect on kids. But its force does not krbck their brains out; instead it stirs them up. The learning 
models contained in trfese friges have that positive effect i)ecause they burst the psychological 
^bubbles ttiat encompass large numbers of studente in our classrooms. Until their private worlds are 
penetrated by an outside vision, na full learning can take place. Students too* often rentain 
comforl^le and unavailable to the challenge of learning by maintaining a view of the classroom as a 
i battleground, wtiere the tracher's schooNvorid is alwa^ at ofkls with the student's real-worid {the 
nine to five work worid). But in these Action Learning models, when this artificial barrier is 
demolished, the bubble Is burst and realitycomes flooding through. Therefori, students can't shrug 
tt)eir.shoulders quite so readily. % 

Anott>er factor which adds credibility and punch to this process is the new dimension of reward 
that is intrinsic to it. Jerome Bruner speaks of three kiruls of rswards whifth can arise out of any 
learning: those* which^ are intrinsic (the joy and excitement of discovery); those which are 



^anyone unable to capture this thfnnly v^led allusion need only to ask any oklttmer, 
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competence centered (satisfaction in the pure mastery of a^kiiror process); those which are 
extrinsic (the warmth generate^J-by recognition f rom the worl^out there). The final kind of reward 
has prpbably been too much a^the center of performance in school, although il cannot be denied 
and Should not be discarded in oureffort to concentrate onihe other two. With Action Learning all 
three of these rewards are at work in a new and excitKlg way, generating ever better performances 
from an increasingly wider segnr>ent of our classrpoms: 

. (1) the intrinsic rewards will be there in abundance'asnewdiscoveriesaboutwfiollynewareasof 
interest are encountered; " ' 

(2) competence rewards j^l also have new life in th^ these special skills and prbficiencies will 
reside and register in the "real world"; ^ 

(3) hven the extrinsic rewards wilf take on rfew form, for the grade will^ complemented by tfie , 
. applause of an enthusiastic audience, the word of confidence from a master craftsman, or a 

, . gesture of recognition from an impressed reader. 

Action Lemming contributes significantly to student motivation in two^her closely related ways. 
It appeals to students' interest in mutual learning styles rather than in stnctty competitfve ones. It 
also appeals to therr desire for schooling to occupy a central position between more traditional 
'3''9e-g''0up. lock^tep learning and the newer individualized, isolated style of learning. These ^ 
Action Learning models otter a unique synttjfesis of the extreme positions. Students are not 
ovetwhelmed or bored by the distance between individual capabilities, nor ard they left in ah 
isolated, learning state which ignores the central place of the socializing process in the' larger 
workings of the school. Through these models, tod. a balance of unique and communal contribution 
•-^ IS developed so that students can test themsejves out. but not always at theexp^nse of their friends. 

Having gained the attention of our students, the question then becomes. "How will the content or 
even the process of Language Arts help them in their total developmgnt. and how strongly will they 
^ ^ feel about that learning or act upon it in years to come?" Action Learnlr^has a clear and convincing 

1 response to these sometimes t/bubling. long range questions. One of tt^ essential qualities of* 
. learning models contained hefem is their inevitable way of exposing students to styles, values, 
attitudes, levels of discourse and behaviors of othec students and of those acjults whom they 

^ encounter in the life of their commur^ity . Such encountersare not corrupting nor destructive to their 
own v^lue structures; rather, they are^werful agents which serve as catalysts to the decentenng 
procesS-which should continue through:^ school years. The very design of these models is such - 
that th IS opening up of the student to other students and to folk of the community is inevitable It is in 
^9 experiencing diversity of language or values that one takes on a new and vital consciousness which 
encourages sorting, evaluating, and affirming. In the same manner, students' role-taking is ever, 
expanded so that they are not .locked into or left prey to their "given" values, those, of their peers, 
those of some sub-cultune. or even the less desirableon^s of the culture at large. Only when one is. . 
able to stand outside his/her owfK:ulture and view it in the vast sea, of cultural diversity can that 
culture be most knowingly andjftstingly affirmed. In this same sense. Commrtment or responsibility 
is an essential ingredient ot thfese learning models. As Sifberman said years ago, it fB self discipline 
that we n^t teach and encourage in our^udents. When a student tells a ^roup that he/she will 
develop a^lm by a certain deadline, a new kind of commitnr>ent and responsibility has been 
engendered irito that student's learning process^Because of this kind of commitment, the process 
and the product of the group become vJry much'each individual student's own creation and the 
attitudes toward both become very., positive and durable. When the initiation, direction and 
compl^ipn of the endeavoi;^re increasingly left in the hands of students, those students prize their 
acconrrplishments all the more and will carrytheirgoodfeelingsabout that accomplishn^ 
their lives. A final corollary to the fostering of responsibility is the growing independence which 
'ernergfes naturally from such experiences. This, Robert Dreeden (On' What Is Leamed In School) . 
suggests, is one of the major learning outcomes of the-structures of schooling and is bf course a 

X goal that "experts," teachers and parents can all affirm. ^ • N . * 
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Like the emptiness of Saint PauT)^ virtues without Charity, those Ynotivational qualities and . 
developmental features of Action Learning would be quite hollow if they did not further the basic 
goals of language'a>^instructio>i All musVcontribute to language skills and conient mastery. The ^ 
claims of Actiori Learning here are 'powerful, even more persuasive than those accrued tor 

•motivation anti learning attitude. Befpre they can be cited, however, the fog must be cleared ^way ' 
from the abused word. "Basics."*' For mawy* it mfereiy^^means that which we used to do and which 
therefore must have been good, right, ^vinely sarK)^ned. When c^ne looks to the real basics or 

^ fundamentals of language instruction, faow^ver. many of those practices seenS somewhat removed 
^ from the core curriculum of language arts. James Moffett has'used both Vback"and"t>asic"in ways 

. that are upsetting to many. He has called us back to the Greek academics where thet>asics were 
whatever comprised a wholeness of life: soldiering and philsofJhy, mgsic and g^pmetcy. NeitherTtalf , 
could stand alone; both had to resfOe together. Earfier. Moffett (Teachmg the Universe of J 
Qiicourse) said more particularly, "rendering experience into words is the real business of school, 
not lingurstic analysis, or literary^atysis, or rhetorrcal analysis, Which are proper subjects only for 
college; It takes all of 1 3 years to^et 6ff to a gookj'start the lifelong learning of how to produce and 
receive language well What a student needs most of all is to perceive how he is using language and ' 

. how he might use it " This definition maybefoo basic for sorne of us, but all of us I think can agree 

that what Moffett centers on js fundamental to whart we should be about in the English clissroom. 
« 

Even if we^accept only a qualified sense ef Moffett's definition, the utility of Action Learning in the 
' mastery of a basic and practical^^use of our language becomes apparent. By their nature such 
jnodels affect the reality quotient of a learning situation. And in a "r^aMife" contextthe power level 
of the^anguagfe employed becomes sharpened and refined. When students' take on what they 
consider a serrous role or are engaged in weighty ^tivity. their* language, -their totak style, is 
heightened, A letter to. the editor has a publicity that begs B student's t>est ir a way thSf all too often 
. thfe assigned paperdoes not. A TV CQmmercial scnpt may nse to rhetorical heights never before 
attamed'in a comparison and contrast th'eme In addition to this power surge that necessarily flows 
^ ' out of these Action Learning models, t+ie refated skill pf estimating an audience and^knowing how 
best to cdmniunicate witH it is dramatically perceived and nurtured as well. Rather than pleasing or 
^ trying to please one person who may-seem whimsical, arbitrary, and a bit ethereal, the students are 
forced to understand the*real properties of communication, that levels of discourse shift, that 
strategj^s viary, and that thp're is.alway^s a receiver as well as a sender of messages ' 

Whe^f /Vew^wee/c tells us why Johnny can't write, w^ know^that a good part of the answer lies m 
four integral aspects of thexomposmg process sorting put standard language usage, organizing 
material, developing coherence and complexity of thought, and refining and finishing. Each of 
these (ian be more potently and more effectively^aught within these Action Learning structures than 
lh more formalistic classroom Setting. The first writing competency-is one that isquite controversial, 
emotions run high on bothsides of the standard language d^ate. Even i(we accept the argument 
agairtst stnct usage >)orms (Williafn Labov's antJ>other linguists' wisdom that usage patterns are 
different, not qualitatively better or worse than others), we still are stuck with the truth already 
"suggested about communication, that there aife receivers out there that matter Since this is-the 
case, st^nd^rd American English (SAE) usage is a writing tool fhat adds credibility and accessibility 
to one's cdfnmu meat ion. As Jesse Jackson has said 'metaphorically. yetsoc*early,-to his people in 
calliog f orexceltence and self respect>"What does it 'rnatter if the door to opportunity is open to you 
if.i^u are too drunk to stagger through." To t>e able to handfe SAE or^ MONEY language-does not 
. mean to reject the language of honr>e,Actioh Learr\ing has pertinence to this discussion in t^ 
j^nguists agree that by school afe the language of the peer group gains a dominant place in 
language acquisition. Accordingly, vyften SAE speakers and non-SAE speakers are bound together 
in qooperative ventures and when the* non-SAE speaker is generallylmmersed intheSAEworid.tf)e . 
hope for usage shifts, of SAE acquisition, should 6e great. * 
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Action Leaming'35 salutary effect on organizing ability, which is a key' to writing effectiveness, . 
seems self-evident. In producing a videatape. developir^g a photo narrative, staging a dramatic 
production. (JT even jBreparing for an interview, a central activity must be the arrangement and . 
organization of parts or episodles. Sequencing, categorteing, editirtg, all become necessary skills4f 
the productions achieve their potential. And wt>en the work is done communally, a kind Of shared 
learning takes place which can only be labeled cheating in most classrooms. And since the activity 
is 'Ic^-real." group ^md individual pride will insure thUt the film editor will learn the skill and do the 
job himself rather than letting it all fall into the harxis of one overachiever. Cooperative ventures. 
• when properly structured and guided, have the beautiful qiJality of turning 0arasitel intb spirited co- 
workers. . ; * It . . 

♦ i 

The third writing essential, developing coherence and complexity of thought, is also effectively 
taught by these Action Learning models. What bothers us most about much of the work that is given 
' us for evaluation is the lack of coherence or integrity it evidences and the banal shal lownesg of mind 
it reflects. Each of these insufficiencies canbe brought to a new level otcompieteness through the 
processes of Action Uearning. The reality quotient alone makes for a care that Robert Pirsig {Zen 
and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance) catts Quality, which seldom rises out of pure classroom 
. alignments. When a student who?e paper was used -publicly to debate the merits of abprtion 
disclaimed his sweeping ^generalizations and faulty thinking on the grounds that he was merely 
fulfillmg the assignnr^nt, he was unwittingly witnessing to the lack of seriousness with which class 
assignments are often regarded- Students whotiave to confront real-worid adults in interviews and 
other tasks cannot sa easily maintain their glib thinking or their stereotyped visions as those who 
never face such tests. The subject matter at hand is likely to get much closer scrutiny if it is alive in 
the community, rather than contained \t\ books or note cards. Such careful observation can be ^ 
easily induced in these explorations and has decided spin-off in more dassicalrtradrtional class- 
-room assignnr)ents. And students' r^re serious reflections can be further deepened when such 
obsenrations are compared in preparation for a synthesis into a collective response Or>e can even 
suggest that a set of superficial individual obsen/ations can be transfonmed into a cal lective wisdom 
and depth greater than the sum of the parts. 

What can t>e said of tt^ pre-writing ar>d depth-giving aspects of composition can all the more 
©^ly^be atid of the final editing or refinmg stage of writing. Here again communal pride and 
wisdom become great teachers as well as great sources of motivation. What comes very naturally for ^ 
or>e student — Jhsense of the l^ic of puActuation — can be passed along to one who spells less 
"creatively" but had slight insight into punctuation logic. Finishing work c*n thereby be givena new 
and greater status when it is seen as a vital tool of the total communication process capable of 
enhancing or undermining the rtietoric in a decisive way 

Writing is of course, not the single or primary beneficiary of the Action Learning process, it is, 
tho^jgh, the most sophisticated or formal of the four modes of language production. What students 
team in these kinds of'activlties is all too evident in considering the other three modes. What has to 
be explained as a. positive contribution toward the composition process should be immediately^ 
perceivedas profitable in the areas pf speaking, I istening and reading. As for the latter, parliculariy, 
almosT a4l present research spwks of the r>ece8sity of personal contact and e/pertential 
jnvolveni«nt to eahar>ce riding ability. This is true whether we are addressing the problem of basic 
reading difficulties thjeugh a language experience approach or the teaching of cntical reading 

skills. through alj manner of "de-scho^ed"" material. 

' ^ ' , *" 

We must be reminded too that Action Learning shoujd not be, nor is it intended to be. experience 
"bound. All of these excitirjg; vigorous expetience^ losOTnuch of their potential if moments of action 
are not foltowed by-mofnents of reflection and ur>derstanding. When the circular seqti^pce of 
p^paratioo, experience, reflection, and ger}eration is maintained, language production is 
generated at a new level of effectiveness. 
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So that it will not be mistaken as a divergence f rg^ the basics and as a less vigorous approach to 
langoaga learning, ^et the word go out that Action Learning is, in tect, furHlamental, is rigorous, qnd 
g»n hold bright promise for the flourishing of iJinduage ^ts in our schools. * 
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PUpPET-MAKING 

DortoQ.MlehMl 
EHdn, floflh CwoMa 28621 



i. OBJECTIVES 



•.-To create a three-dimensional display to accompany storyand photograph 
^ • To teach graphically the meaning of statue — a touch-relation learning 

II. TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 

This project is the making of a bottlepuppet for classroom display that uses some elements 
of papfl^maK:he. Matenals.are all throw-aways froro syrup bottles to strip drape. (This parti- 
cular project is OB the Bicentennial thqpoe. but could be modified to make BlaekbeaW, Flora 
McDonald. Davy Crockett, etc.). 

- / ^ . • . 

III. PROCEDURE 

A. The Teacher 

• Reads about the Statue of Liberty. "Everyt>ody likes Birthday Presents" is a good opwiing 

• Looks at a picture of the Statuei)f Liberty to determirie the proportions used in making tt)e 

statue ^ . ' ^ 

^ • Discusses with the 'students various materials that could b^Jfa to make the statue (a 
bottle makes a good basic s^cture) 

• Helps students gather max&rjm ' ^ • \. 

• Provides time for pro/ict production and display • 1/ 

B. The Stoidenb \ 

• Study pictures of StMue of Liberty 

• Determine appropriate proportions for the statue — pertiaps make an outline sketch 

• S«k^ and gather materials — bottle, papier mache, large driqking straw, rolted news- 
\. paper, copper spray jMiint background box, material for making robe, hair 

* • Cover bottle with paper , * ' 

• Make rolled newspaper, arms 

• Use large drir>king straw fw neck. Slip arms over neck. 

• Botid head of crushed paper. Cover: with glued strips. 

• Make headdress 
' ; • Drape sculpture 

' • Spray with copper paint . • » ^ ^ 

• Make background — perhaps a box lined, with black 

• Sew robe and fix hair on paper 

• Put display together _ ' . ^ 

• Write up pro^. Display . * » 
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IV. EVALUATION ^ 

Individual pr(d^ and a sense of accomplishmeot make this a worthwhile project, it also. 
: • personalises the leaming.'^nakinftthe Statue of Ubefiy 'The Most Beautiful Girl^ the World!" 
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pApier-mach^ 



Kathy Aoore 
Mary Stewart School 
Duim, North CaroWte 



I. OBJECTIVES 
A. Affacttva 



• To make a three-dimensional object 

• To mold pdpier-mache into one's concept of an animal 
•. Jo work wi^ colors and to obsferve tt>eir effectiveness 

• To work in cooperation wfth others 

• To appreciate one's own creative abilities as well as the abilities of bthers 

• To communicate inner feelings and thoughts through this activity 

B. Cogntttve 

• To write stories about animals 

• To do research ^bout animals 



II. TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT ' 

. . I 

Intenriediate grade children possess a great deal of energy gnd imagination. Both of these 
tf'arts-can be'directed tov^ard the art of sculpture anjJ provide children with ari enjoyablfe 
iearnirvi4ftuation. The children will study various ammals^betore creating a pSpier-ma^sj 
model of one and writing stories about animals which are then presented orally the class. 



III. PROCEDURE 



.• Organize the materials (wire, newspapers, wheat paste, masking tape, paint) 

• Provide adequate working space amid a pleasant atmosphere 

• Give guidartce on working with plpier-machl. stories, and oral presentations 
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B. Jh«t 8tu<tonti , 

• Bring materials for the project ' 

• Create a pipier-machi animal 

• Write etories about real or Imagined animals 

• Gfve an oral presentation after completing the animal «^ 

lY. EVALUATION / < 

Evaluation of the abtual art product, in this case the pftpier-machl animal, requires ^ 
teacher's judgment and the «ind€w^tendlng.of each child. This is especially important since the -i 
ot)jective8 which are to be met are in the affective domain. Only the teacher through her / 
observations and instght can determine how effective each Individual was with the designated 
objectives and how well he or she communicated ideas and feelings. 

Evaluatinf the stories is easier. Thechiltf s inner thoughts become more obvious through the 
stories with the animal as the m^in character. This seemed especially tnie in my class. Animate 
were depicted as heroes, monsters, friends, and enemies. Most of the f^ier-machl anirpals 
m the class took on their characteristics through facial expressions. Although thete^eH- 
«(pressiww do not give absolute information about a child^ self-concept they can provide 
insight into his or her inner feelings. 

The evaluation of cognitive objectives is based on the stories and presentation of, the p^ 
to the class. During the oral presentation, the child gives facts concerning the animal and tells 
the stories he or she has written. 

T ' 
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FOOOr PREPARATION 

Gerry A. Smltti 
WestfleW ElenMfttary School 
WettfMd. l|Mlh Caroira 27053 

%- 

I. OBJECTIVES 



3 



^ ' • • To' be-abie to select a diet of wholesome nutritious foods fronl^he Basic Four Foodt3rouf^ 
/• . • To be able to select and iwrnwiusandredpes in order todevetopa creative, nutritious nriea^ 

• To be able to cook safety ' y 
I • To be able to follow a recipe through to a finished product 

• To be able to create a usable 'dictionary of foods 

. ■ ■ ^ - ' 

H. TYPE AnD DESdlfiPTIOM^OF PROJECT 

This particular project uses several language arts skilte, among which are wr/f//?g a dic- 
tionary, r—ding recipes, talking and Ifatening to others, and viewing teacher demonstrattons. 
The final written pro<^ the dictionary of foods, comes after each chlW has used red 

o ■ • . (, 
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create a food product and has shared the creation with cia$OTUrt€^ In addition, safety pre- 
cautions are dealt with through demonstrations. Each dictionary will contain pictures of 
various foods and Nimis about cooking safety as as dck^inrtidns of various food and food 
retated items. Field trips to t>akefies and restaurants are 8n'ad}unct to the creation of the dic- 
tionary of food terms. 



PROCEDURE 
« A. The Teadief 



• Introduce the t>asic food groups ~ dairy, meat, vegetables 9nd frutt breads and cereals 

• Talse a fWW trip to the school cafeteria 

• Prepare ind'nridualty paced modules for use in teaching tibout tt>e t>asic food^rcHjps^ 

cookirtg safety, recipes, ar>d the procedure for developing a dictionary 

• Demonstrate cooking procedures ' ' 

, ^ D isplay completed dictionaries . . . ' 

^' 

B. The Staidents 

• Complete the four learning modules 

• Prepare food onentad bulletin boards 

• Select a recipe and pr^re the food item 

IV. EVALUATION ^ 

Teacher and Studentac 

The children gain an understanding of proper diet and ^utrition. They will work through 
the processes needed in preparii^ the dictionary of food items and toons — culminating in an 
appropriately finished product 

The children coukJ work together under the guidance and supervision of their teachef to. 
ultimately prepare and cook a balanced meaL They shoukJ enjoy eating and sharing their 
foods. e 

The teacher might wish to permit the children to prepare a meaNtnd invite guests to eat it 
VMth them. « 

SludefitK % €, 

Check yourself, j^ook at what you have prepared yourself as critically and impersonally 
as you can. Judge what ts most desirable and wt^, and what is least desirable and why. Disoiss 
you^ <7eatk>ns with others. Share j^our food. Renwnber. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.' 
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COLLAiGE 



YvofiM G, J tM up 

WblW Ptolni School ' ^^""^^ 

White PMm, North CaroNna 27031 ' 



/ 



I. OBJECTIVES 
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• to assist students in comprehwcfmg what they read and to wpress this compreKension in 
their own language 

^ • To teach students how they may express themselves in me form of art 

• to acquaint the students with Various authors and their works 

• To motivate students tcy^corpprate various objectsfinto a sfr>gie art piece 
•^o instill in students a ^ing of pride in their aca>mplishments ; 

ii. TYPE ANobESCRIPnON OF PROJECT 

CdMige Production is an individual ^ivity in which, first, a student may select or be as- 
signe(j| a quotation, poem, slogan, etc. from an author. A/ter carefully reading the selection, thd 
students explain what the author is sayir>g by expressir^ the thCHights in their own language. 
Afterwards eachistudent is givef) a large poster boaird on which he or she writes the original, 
quote followed by his/her interpretation. Each student then selects objects and/or symt>ols 
that relate the ideas projected. After mounting, students and teacher display the collages in 
an atfractive arKJ colorful manner. 

III. PROCEDURE * • ' 

A. The Teecher 

• Assigns or accepts the students' choices of selections from a particularauthor permitting 
time for reading and discussion 

• Asstets the ^udent in comprehending 

• Distributes needed materials for coll^ construction 

• Remair^ in the background to permit ewh studerff to develop his or her poster as he or 
. sM wishes . V 

• Assists students in displaying their work ^ 

t Decides the amoynt of time to be spent on^he project , 
e Evaluates the Mectiveness of outcomes 

B. The Student ' ' ^ 

• .Reads to understand his/her assigned or selected piece 

• Writes thd seiectkxv at the top of .the poster sheet followed by the author's nanr>e and 
his/her own paraphrase w interpretatkxi 

• Looks for diffeient objects and symbols from newspapers, magazines, etc. to depict the 
kJees the selectk>n expfesses 

• ^cplalrw his or her work to tt>e dass upon completion 
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• Talks f reety about other ideas arKj alternatives that fftight have been used 

• Evaluates his pr her work as well as other classmates^ work 



IV. EVALUATION ^ . 

'I . , ^ 

Teacher judgment and answers to the following question. Did the student understand what 
the author was trying to convey to others? tf the students can translate the idea(s). they^ave 
' made .a major step forward in their ability to interpret what ^ read. 

The final step in evaluating is noting the students^ ability to incorporate different objects/ 
.syjnbols into a single idea to make a complete project. 

♦ 



COOKING 



Geneva J. Bawe 

Hfftfortf County Schooto 
WInfon, North CMoNna Z7910 



I. objectives' 



• To provide an opportunity for language development , * 

• To provide an opportunity to work cooperatively with others to achieve a task • 

• To provide an opportunity to learn about foods ar>d theif^origins 

• To provide an opportunity for children to learn 4|x>ut n^ffttion 

• To provide mathematical experiences sucftas estimatinig. counting, weighing, timing and 

vcyiume 

• To provide an opportunity for ieedership. rotes f 

• To provide opportunities for children to read by the *'^perier>ce approach" 

• To provide concrete experiences in helping children to ynderstand some changes tha} take 
^ place wt>en food is cocked 

• To allow children to manipulate materials and objects, thus stimulatir>g abstract rdbtsonir>g 

• To enable dilMrmi to ^nd organize 

• TO teach the importancrol i^urate and orderly procedure' ' 

• To develop ttw ability to follow directions 



II TYPE AND DESCRIPTIOfrbF PROJECT ^ < 

ClMerooin Redpt Book for Earty Childhood Education 

. , Recipe ^arts can be made for any or all cooking activities in the classroom. Symbols and/or 
« iliustratior^ can be i^ed to Ipdicate'the ingredients used by mounting the illustratiorts cny 
charts of tag or railroad bMrd/After each cpoking experience, the charts can be laminated and 
put togettief in t)ooklet form, thi^ making one large recipe book for classroom use. 
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III. PROCEDURE 



A. TlwTMChtr 



■ } ■ 

I by planning and nr 



• Creates interest in cookif»g try pfannihg and making a field.trip with students to a super- 
• nwrket % . . , 

^ • Assists students in developing experience charts about their trip " 
Motivates students to- want to cook or prepare some of the foods 

• Writes recipes in manuscript using pictures ar>d symtxjis . 

• Talks with children about symbols and other pictures-^that could be used 

• Assists students with their choices Qf recipes 

• AkJe students in jTKHjntiog symbols 

•'Encourt^ students to ti|lk about what they are doing y 

• Uses a hole puncher to putthree holes down the long side of a sh^et of 22 x 28 tagboard, 
• ,the 1 St hole at the 7 inch mark, the 2nd hote at the 1 4 inch maffc, and the 3rd hole at Jthe 

21 inch nmk 

•"Writes the recipe VM class has cHosen tatry on the sheet of tagboard 

• Adds pictures, symbols, and drawings to help chikJren see what ingredients are to be- 

used. Words from actual pack^ covers make very realistic recipe symbols. Exampte: 
adding the word QOMINO from a sugar bag or the word KARO from the syrup bottle 
helps your>ger children who cannot rwd'to know tt>at the recipe cans for sugar or syrup 
. • Laminates sheets after all pictures, symbols, anti drawings have been added to the 
written recipe » " 

• Places a sturdy metal ring mat opens and closeThv^h hole 

• Follows this same procedure for each recipe sheet when adding future sheets using 

the original rings " 

• Uses another two sleets of 22 x 28 tagboard for the cover. Puts the words CLASS RECIPE 

BOOK (or some other title) on the cover. -^^^ . 

• Removes the rings and makes a bound book cover for the set of recipes wtwn enough 

sheets are finished 

B. The Students 

• Bring to class magazines and newsf^per «lveriisenf>epts of foods 

• Look for^i^^tures arnj symbols to use on recipe charts 

• Use their own creativity to draw or construct descriptive symbols 

• Mount their pictures and/or symbote ■ ^ 

• Bring their own favorite recipe from hom^ . » ^ 

• Request parents to^ive home denrionstrations in cooking 

• Dictate reports to be written in sd^uentiai order ' 



IV. EVALUATION 



Teaphsr cHMervatiorvWl tests 

Displays of comr^etBd charts and recipes^ 
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7 SCULPTURE AND POPULAR ART 

' ' • » ' , ' ' .■) 

SuAn G. Hoom ' 
WMt IrtMl High S$(iool 
SMMvMte, North Carolina 28677 - g 

• ^ • 

«l/ OBJECTIVES 

. • f To encoura^ creative expression 
* • To aoknowtodge another exfM^ of literary analysis other than the traditional written 
and oral forms 

* • To learn t;ppciseness pf expression through the symtx)lrc use of art 

To Irrterpret literary terms (m^pd, tone, theme' paradox, ch&racterization, etc) through an 
emotional respohse 



II. TYPE AMD DESCfllFTlON OF PROJECT " . . 

The students rwd literary selectWhs, eithef books or poetry, and i nterpret or analyze af teasf 
009 aspect of the selection through the designing and making of paints, tapestries, 9e6n)etric 
abstracts, pop art, sculptures, etc. (Coilagee] in the traditional sense of pasting pictures on 
9ometfitng, are not allowed.) Artistic expression is er)couraged. One month is provided for 
neddihg the selection and fer producing ^ project' 



III. PROCEDURE 
Ab The TeMphef 



•J 
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^ ' • Explains objectives of the project to the studente ^ 

• Assists studerrts iri tt>e selection of topic or theme to t>e portr^ed 

• Provides descriptions of past projecte or other ideas to stimulate creative thinking 

• Shows a project he/she has produced in order to stimolate ideas 

• Requires student to writers one-page suitimary of the intentions of their project. The 
. summary may explain, for exampte, why dark colors repredent the characterization 

. ^ of Heathcfiffe in Wuthering Height8,^r ^ use of glass may i>e explained as a symbolic ^ 
interpretation df towisient pherKMTtena with the Bermuda Triarrgte. Choice of materials 
arKl color are the salient characteristics of the summaries. 

• Uses sumcnaries for teacher information ortty. Students are hot to be graded or the 

purpose of Ihe activity Is3defeated. ^ . 

. • Alk>ws each student a brief time to orally explain irtformailyj)is/her project in relationship 
to the literary selection read 

• Encouraoes students, gives advice . 

• Obtains materials fer students to im in rnaking projects, 4f possible 

• Hoktoktleaifttvi^ conference with each skjdent so that he/s^ 

progress, problems, or procrwtlnations of the studmte - 
) ^SeteupopporuinWesforstiKtoritetoviewMM^hothOTs'v^ 
•^ximinM sumnrmrtes for each project ar>d compares the written information with the 
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artistic analysis. Students are not expected to draw, paint, or mold as artists so the 
projects are reviewed considering time, ef f e> < i a bility, and overall interpretation 

• Asks students to evaluate and grade their projects on the basis of the same criteria 

the teache^Luses « 

• Assigns tenAve grades \p the projects 

• Reads fetudenfe' personal Evaluations to comf>are their grading with the teacher's 
•'v^etennines final grade. That grade'may be higher than the tentativte grade but nev^er lower 

• Ahgojes.for publicity concerning the projects — the school newspaper, display in the 

media cenfer, etc. 

B. The Students . 

• LiHen to objectives'of the' project 
' • Select piece of literature to read 

Determine aspect of book or poem to be portrayed 

• Design project after listening to past projects presented by the teacher 

• Write one page summary about project ^ f 

• ^plain project orally to class ^ 

• Seek help when needed 

• Attend conference with teacher as work progresses . 

• View ^ther students' wjork , • ' 

• Evaluate own wortc and assign tentative grade 

• Display work in cfassrpom or media center 



IV * EVALUATION 

Summaries of each project are compared with the actual project considering the amount of 
time, effort, student's ability and overall interpretation. The teacher assigns a tentative grade. 
The students arffkskekJ to ev^iluate their projects using the s0\e criteria, assigning a grade to 
their pi^ect. The teachei^ then determines the final grade. Projects are displayed in the media 
^pmter ,T>hotographed and landed in. the school ne^paper. Prdjects are viewed with pride tjy 
students, amazed at what they did. - , * ' 

EXAMPLES 

• A "book" made by cutting a huge section of log horizontally to form two sections. These 

*were hinged to make an opened book. On one "page" were burned the famous lines by 
^ Joyce Kilmore, ''I think I shall never see a poem as lovely as a tree." On the opposite 
''page" was bumad a picture of a tree. 
" • An unusual mobile done in pop art on the book Sybil. From a Christmas tree stand were 
Q hung styroftmnj cups to represent thefourteen female and two male personalities within 
the body of this woman.* Each cup was ornately decorated to symbolize the character 
^raits of one pf the sixteen personalities. Depending on the character, materials were 
^ised, such as.glltter, sequins, feathers, cloth^pin dolls, ashes, money, pop-tops, etc. 

• A very interesting sculpture representing a book on the Bermuda Triangle. The sculpture 

was a set of three triangles mad^f glasa partes, vertically attached to one another, six 
inches apart, by a chrome stand at each point On the ^anes were symbolic representa- 
tions of the mysteries associated with the ^Bamriuda Triangte. The ovellH effect was 
quite surrealistic. • ^ 
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• An original oil painting by a very talented studentr'a tapestry on Sybil, 'a hand-made, cloth- 
painted qiiilt on Betsy Ross, - 1^ • . ^ 



CREATIVE WRITiNG 

Nanqr H. Banks 
Leroy Martth Junior High School 
Rateigh, North CaroHna 



I. OBJECTIVES 



• Develop creative thinking and writing skills , ^ 

• To use the five senses in descriptive writing 

• To release the imagination in an unusual way ^ ^ 

• To use acceptable standirds of English in a creative writing assignment ^ 

li. TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 




S Each student studies a rock in class tor the purpose of getting ready to write creatively. 
The student cre«ites a history for the rock and plans a new life for it — with appropriate 
^ decorations. ^ 



ill. PROCEDURE 

A. The Teacher * ' * 

* 

• Collects interesting ^ipks lor students to use, or ^he/she requries each student to find 

anothet ^ 

• Wheh ^11. have a rock, the teacher leads in the sensAry description of his/her own rock 

before asking students to write descriptions of theirs 

• The teacher s^igns chapters for aVock booklet aa follows: 
. - • Description and drawing 

^ • Origin and history of rock 

• Future life 

• Drawrng.^f decorated took 

B. The 

rHarnjle their rocks and describe them fully 
•VDraw them 

f Create a history for their rocks ^ v ^ 

• Pirn the rodc's future 

• Decorate the rocks 
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• Draw the "recycled" rocks 

• Compile all material In a rock booklet ^""mm^ 

• Share theJr rockt and booklets on Rock Day / 

• Work cooperativety in setting up a display in ah empty library showcase ' 
(Display (An be set up in an empty library showcase.) 



JV. EVALUATION 

r 

The teacher judges efforts and quality of each student's programs and assigns grades^ 
accordingly. However^this project might work better as a non-grad«t activity. 




PRO^EM-SOLVINGJN LANGUAGE 

Vehna F. Days 
Gbldsbofo MMdto School South 
^ofc tt bofOr North C^trflna 

4 

I OBJECnV^ " ^ 

to dfrt^op s^W respec^^nd self esteem 

• To d^f^eiop a constructive mjral system by kJentitying. org^anfeing, implementing, and 

contteviu|l)/a8sessing a moral choice via a moral system of living 

• To relate |nd respond to others in constructive ways 

, • To identtfy feeiihqs ^ 

II. TYPE ANDl>£sORlFnON OF PROJECT 

This project involves a smal group discuoion of unfinished sentenc^kjt requires students 
to Mentify many possible answers. Eadi arawer is discussed untiOconsensus is reached on 
plausible sentence com^ions. These are written down ^rid then shared with the total class. 

IIL PROCEDURE . 
. A. The Teechef 

, • Selecto or make»-Up oper>-ended sentences 

• DMdes the class in discussion froups of 5-10 students. 

(T ry different types of grouping for tt)is acttvlty.) . . 

• Instructs the group to appoint a discussion leader 
Introducest the activity, i^. discussion of OQen-«xled sentences 

• The foftowlng guidelines are suggested: ' ^ / " 

• The leader's Job is to be sure that everyor>e has a fair choice to^be heard and that each 
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, opinion fs fairly cons^ered. He/She helps the group function effectively 

• The group member^s job is to listen to each contribution, think about each remark, 

and add to thc( dipciission as ideas come t^ her/him 

• The group should iriflividualfy and collectivelyiind ways of working together so that 

many answ^ are considered and discussed- 
Creativity and deep thinking are enoHjraged , ' 

• Courtesy and thoughtfurcor>sideratlon of each idea is rec^mniended 

• Provides a time limit (1 D-20 minutes is recommended, th^^ugh shorter or longer pe/iods of 

tinrte can be used 6eper)(f\^ on the interest fi the group in the topic and the ability of 
the group to stay in the discussion mode.)'^^^ ^ ' » 

• Provides a basic structure for the discussion: <> - 

• The discussion leader get^vthe senterKe ,from the teacher (Altemative' sentences 

may be available) . x > 

• The discussion le€Kler reads the open-ended ^ntence to the sm^irgroup 

• Group-members discuss possible answers 

• A g roup secretary {or the group leader^ recorrJs any answers the group feels provides 

a plausible solution to the sentence. 
. Th6 teacher reffords group l)ehaYior, types Of contributions, interaction of members 

of the group to ^dh other. No effort is made to joih any.group 
^ The group leader /eports thegroup's^ solutions to tf^ total class 

• Jhe teacher discusses witft^each group their interactions, behaviors, types of 

discu^ion 

Provides tinie to di^ufe frequently about pertinent topics* 
B. The Students , ^ 

- . - * o 

• Get mto a group * , ^ ' 

• Discus solutions taopen-ended qu^ipn or staten>ent / . 

• Experi|nent witfi a-variety ol^ys 6f working in a group 

ContriDute to thaf^iscussion, oft^brairtstoroB^ for piggybacking on some- 

......... ..il ' ^^ 



•one else's idi 



• Summarize finiiings. ^ / 

• Write findings >&J, ^ / 




• Rciport to total group M 

• )-isten to each*group'$ ideks and mlfi^ judgn^ts about solutions in terms of personal 

criteria ¥ 



EVALUATION . 

.growth in individual and grtjUp discussu^ skills, awareness of irKjrviduaf feelings dnd 
attitudes, and willingness^^ bxamine many points of view are all points of evaluation. Confi- 
dence in expreumg^^ooe^tf as well ^s willingr>ess and skill in speaking is also evaluated. 
Individual am group'evaluat.ions are conducted by the teacher. 



COLLAGE- 



Erwln, North Caroina 28339 

A 

L OBJECTIVES 

• To select pictures that represent personal vali^ * 

• to make a personal silhouette coll^ ^ 

II, T^TE AND DESCRIPTION OF PRO^IE^fN^^ 

This. IS ao activity in \«rhich values in the fomyof cut-out picture are fastened to the actual 
silhouette of a student The resulting coflage is large efKXjgh for me student to mclude many 
JAterests, ideals, and values, all of .which allow for much soul searching. The collages make 
attractive tHjIletin boards. 



III. PROCEDURE 
A. TheTeactier 
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• Provide motivation try showing a film, filmstrip, or great painting thrt illustrates the 

values of the pcodocer (In this case, I used a soft-toned filmstrip of a girl and her horse.). 

• D»cuss corhmuhrty arwJ natloruil values as well as personal galues with the studerrts 

• Provide noaterialHor making a collage (overhead projector^ll" x 18 " tagtx>ard for each 

student oW magazines and newspapefs, sciwors, black magic markers, glue 6r tape) 
^ • Display the collages after the students have identified each nwker and have discussed 
the pacticuiar values 

B. The Students 

• Dtecuss what is special to themselves after^Wewing a selected film, filmstrip, or painting; 
\ discuss values as illustrated by the film, filmstrip, or painting ' 

• Browse through magazines «nd new^^pers for illustratations of those values which are 

pertinent to themseh^; cut out the items 

• Use an overhead projectCM- to outline another students sHhouette on tagboard; have 

their own silhouette done 

• Paste pictured, words, etc. on the outlined sHhowtte which represent (>ersonal'values 

• Participate in a discussion on the values represented on the^rious collages 

• Guess a students identity fh>m a collage 



. IV. EVALUATION 

. • . The students discovered they had many values that were difficult to find pictures for. Many 
• deck^ on new priorities which made them really look ^t what they first thought was most 
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important. Having their silhouettes in f ront'of other students improved their self-images. They 
enjoyed^explaining the mraning of their collages. 



MOBILE-MAKING 



r 



Souttiweel Bemeijlafy School 
Mckoiyi North Cwo^na 2M0I 



i. OBJECTIVES 



• To discover ^ collect interesting specimens of nature 

• To classify specimens from nature (if children are able to. identify and label each item 

collected) 

• To construct a mobile using articles from the collection that contrast in color, texture. 

size, and wmght * 

• To create experience stones devetoped from the mobile-making experiwKses 



it. .TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 

Take an interested group on a nature hikei collecting as many different and unusual speci- 
rnerw as possibli. Discuss the trip and the collected itOTi^ by classifying and/or tabe^ 
(color: texture. Size, flowers, baik. leaves, moss, etc.y. From the- idwtiflcattbn and labeling 
activities tt»e chikfrwi can create mpehence stories. Using the specimens collected, a mobile 
can beifconstructed whicK uses contrasting textures: cgtors. sizoi, and ^eeights. These iterm 
are~tf>en hung from twigs or dow^ at eye level to stVnuM^ discussion and curiosity. 



IH. 
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A. The Teacher . \ 

• Takei chHdiren on a naUire ftekl tpp 

• Heipe (^ren classify and/or tabel the items collec^ on the trip 

• Supplies mpteriais for a mobile (twigs or doweto. string or yam. needles) 

• DemonttTBles how mobiles are constructed 

• Recofdi children's fleM tr^) expertenoes to create stories 

B. TlMMidiiili 

• Qo on ■ nature fMd trip 
. • CoNact Mamft on the trip 

• aasiHy and/or label the coltected items ^ 

• Hang 9ia Mama frdm a twig^K dowel (may be hung at onelBvel or there n^ 

•> . .. . 
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• Suspend the.mobiles from the ceilmg or a ctothes Mfw 

• Dictate experience stories to Ihe teacher 



IV, EVALUATION . 

Through group and individual discussions, experience ^stories, the crea^ve act of making 
mobiles, and the basic anjoyment and e^xciternent of the group, the teacher will be able to 
determine the leve{ of success. 



SLIDE WORDO 
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i Htn^ B. HoweN 

^ . Ridmond County School 

Rockingham, North Carolina 28379 



i. . OBJECTIVES 



• To demonstrate auditory discrimination with initial consonants 

• To be able to make visual discriminations with initial consonants 

• To identify inittal consonants with phonograms 

• To associate the phonogran^itf> a picture clue 

• To coQStriK^t words with inilM consonant sub^itution 
v..,^^T^.JIw>d initial consonant with phonogram to make words . 

^•^ISbe able to apply sounds and phonograms with print^^terial 

• To construct new words without picture clue . f 

• To construct sentences with words from game «rtivlV ^ ♦ 

Jl. TYf^ND DES^IPTION Of PROJECT 

Slide Wordo utilizes sound-symS)! relationships through the use of a known phonogram 
in order to make words. This activity involves the learner irt the process of visual discrimination 
so that Ihe learner can idwtify the consonant and phonogram. The learner blends the two 
together. The w:ttvfty represents a picture from which the student can associate the ph»o- 
gram. The phonogram is printed on the cut-out figure and a strip of paper containing initial 
consooants.ls pulled through the slot The learner sees the consonant and phonogram and 
says the word. The process ie continued until all consonants and-phonograms are blended. 
ThmWng is essential to the activity for application of knowledge teamed to*ansfer to the 
printed materials. 

N , 138 
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Adaptability — Use blends ami clusters as they are taught by carrying out the same principle 
d escribed above. 




HI. PROCEDURE 



• Tables the initiat consonants through auditory arxl visual techniques. (The phono- 

grsms will be tntooduoed as new vvorcte are taught from readers. Exmnpte: book, 
then ook. Students should develop a clear understanding of ttie initial consonants 
through auditory methods.) 

• Teaches the process of making cor^onant sut>strtu03ns 

^ • Draws and cuts a figure, whoee name is represented by a phorK)gram, from a 9" x 12" 
poster paper. Example: top. Put op on the cut-c^ tep. 

• Uses m^ic markers to put necessary designs ar>d featuite on figure to make rt colorful. 
9 Cuts a strip of porter papw x 14" \ .^^^ 

• Printe initial cor^onants down the strip of paper, living space between e^ printed 

corisonant ^ ^ 

• Malow a slot at the beginning of op and places the strip in slot 

^ • Constructs newstripewith different consoriants to use witfi the same phonogram 

• DNraws and cuts rigures for eadi phonogram introduced to studente 

B. The Sludsiiis 

• Wotk in pairs or small groups with teachers. Thel^tadentd and/or teacher slide the sbip 

wHh oonsonants through the openirtg and say the word. 

• Damons faate kn o wtedge of the words, write the words 

• Use the words made from^is activity to form sentences. Follow-up exercises can be in 

the form of studwrts reading sentences to each other and then crying aenterKe cards 
for other students to read. 

• Students are given word cards usihg the phonograms without the picture repre- 



• ^udants are (^vanRontertse word (^irds using the; phonograms 
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K. EVALUATION 



0 



This' activity is evaluated by teactier observations and students who check each other on 
pronounciation of words. The teiK:her observes through oral reading how well the student 
applies this skill to the printed page. Note cards can be k^t by tlie' teapher to show the 
students afbilrty to substitute consonants. 



MAP-MAKING 



Doris G. Michael 
Copeland Eltrn t n ta ry School 
ENdn, Honh CwoHna 28621 



I. OBJECTIVES 

learn the 4jse of rnap color keps 

• To learn ab<Hit North Carolina geography 

• To learn about the Great Smoky Mountain National Park 

• To pr^ice skills of listening, following directions, organization and map reading\^ 



IL TYPE AND DESCRIPTIOM OF PROJECT 

Students made a map. buikJing height on a crushed paper foundation with glu^ arnl strip 
paper. In this particulartase. the Great ^oky Mountain National Park was the subject for the 
project. Physical features, such as the Fontana Re»nfOir. are illustrated in blue. Tree-covered 
mountains are green; maifiJ'oads are made with yam. 

J 

III. PROCEDORE 

A. TTie Tesdiief 

• Show students la^ Nwth Carolina highway maps 

• Point out parks and national forests 

• Assist students in draiMng an enlarged configuration of the Great SnrK>ky Mountain 

Natk)nal Parle on heavy cardboard ^ 

• Use a Park Guide to determine vaf^H^ heights ar>d ott)er distinguishir^ features 

• Qukle and assist students in ail phases of the project 

B. The 8lu#nlt ^ 

•>Do all overpes^ng unti^ total area is snr^wthly covered with two layei*5 of paper towels 

• Build hflftghts arKi other distingui^ing features with crushed paper, strip paper, glue, 

tftd.yam > . ^ * 
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• Paint areas with school brushes and water colors, using agreed up>on colors to dis- 
tinguish the various features (height, special places, wooded areas, main roads, etc.) 



IV. EVALUATION 

. * 

Evaluate iridividual student's work acosfdin^io the cootribution he/she made in light of 
ability. . ■ 



DEBATE 



f 



/ ^..Shmpto^i Elm 



BOTMfitofy School 
LMngton, N6mi Carolina 



L OBJECTIVES 



• To progress in development of oral language and research skills 

• To respect the rights and opinions of others 

• To realize that in rTK)8t cases there are se^ral sides te an argument 



II- TTPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 

The project is a simplified form of a deSatson the sixth grade level. There are approximately 
five students on each of the teams. The^ro" side goes first irnJ presents argunr>ents one at 
a time. Thm the opposir>g side has a turn. In the rebuttal, team member is given an 
opportunity to question the opposing teiim. ^ 



III. PROCEDURE 

A* TTie Teaclief 

^ • Explain debating procedures 

^ • Soiicft ideas for debate 

• Organize teaiTO ^ 

• Act as facilitator in assistir^ with the progress of each det>ate 

B* Ttie Bludsnti 

• Each student interviewed 25 people to gather informalk>n about d^te topics 

• Students worked in teams to prepare for debates (on^week for preparation) 

• £a(^ stud^ apoke for hia/h^r side during sK^tual debated 
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IV. EVALUATION 

♦ The students voted for the team' which they believed to be bea^repared. best organized, 
most convincing, and most articulate. ' 



CAREER DAY 



1 



•- M 

Yvonnt S. Sttwari \ 
Erwin School ' 
rwin. North Carolina 28339 



I. OBJECTIVES 



• To develop insights into the "world of work" 

• To gain greater awareness, understanding, and appreciation of one's own community 

• To develop creative thinking skills 

• To learn the value of cooperation 

• To become better acquainted wHh one's own interests and abilities 

• To practice basid communications skills: reading, writing, speaking, listening.Jhinking 

• To become m*«ire of skills required for many types of careers 

• TaJeam skills of socialization 



II. TYPE AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 

The kJea for this protect came to our class by way of a Wmkly Reader. Cle&s discussion 
stinujlated the development of the unit and three sixth graders decided to make this a special 
pn^ect Their goal was to prove to themse^es and their teacher they coukJ oipanize and 
cairy out responsibilities involved in such a plan. Thjs "Fun-tastic Career Day" turrwd out t<J 
be one of the roost beautiful examples of action iearrting one coukj visualize. 
_^ Affer the students had formedcommittee« to accompli^ various tasks, ttiey went out into the " 
communities of Erwin and Dunn to invite pepple irom thirty-two >alks of life" into their 
8<rfK)Ol. Thfey held thar day in a large lab area in our school. Tables with signs were set up for 
each career person. Although pnly 30 sixth grader^ planned this day, they invited all 120 
sixth grMers to participate. 

The career persons had areas designed to them, and the students moved from one area 
to another in small groups. This gave them the opportunity to ask their individual questions 
about each occupation and profession. Career people present; 



Banker ' 

Hospital Administrator 

Nurw 

Doctor 

Laboratory Technician 
Hospital Orderty 
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Carpet Layer 
Mason 
elephone Operator 
' Carpenter 
City Hall Tax Collector 
Mayor . 
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"Army Officer 

Burlington Mills Personnel Mafbager 

and Head of Training 
Auto Mechanic 
T.V. Repainnan 
Plastic Manufacturer , ^ 
Accountant » 
Pharmacist 

Plumbing and Heating 

Bart)er 

Nurse's Aid 



Chief of Pojice 
Firemen ^ 
Teacher 

Gteauty Operator 
Truck Driver , 

Carolina Power & Light Representative 
Secretary '# 
Newspaper Reporter ^ 
Funeral Director 
Insurance Agent 



. III. PROCEDURE 

A. The T ee^i ef 

• Lead discussion on idea of ."Fun-tastio Career Da/* 
« Assist in organization ' 

• Guide students in implementation of plans ' 

B. The Students 



• Etect chairmen of committees to perform t|Se following tasks: 

1. Decide upon various types of careerslfTWmch studiw^ts were interested 

2. Draw up chads listing the career 

3. Contact career people 

4. Set up each career area in large area 

5. Make posters designating each career area 

6. Greet career people arxj conduct them to their ar^fis 

7. Present a list of suggested questions students might like to ask 

8. Write letters inviting school officials 

9. Serve as newspaper reporters 

-10. Make pictures of Fun-tastio Career Day ' 
11. Wrfte "thank you" notes to all career people 
^42. Plan and prepare two larg|e tHJiletin boards ill5)Strating the prelect 
a. 



one In high school building (pnr>ci^J^ 
studente to see what the sixth gr 
b; one in elementery buikling 
• Serye on designated committees 



)uested tiiis in order for high school 
ints had planned and carried out) 



IV. EVALUATION 
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The students met the day after their "Furvtastic Career Day" to discuss what ttie day had 
meant to each of them. They looked at our objectives ar>d related theic own experferices to 
them. They were Imp r eseed with the attitude of the adults toward them and agreed their own 
behavior had been commendable. 
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the students then turned their minds to completing the activities they had outlined for 
themselves. When they completed these, another evaluation period was held. The spirit and 
'^^^ling of success was a real part of this period. . 
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« For Further Reading ^ 

The following Action Learning souites are taken, from 25 Action Learping Schools, National' ^ 
Association of Secondary School Priricipals, 1904 Association Drive, Reston, Va. 22091. This 
document first appeared in 1974. 

' > 

American Youth in tha Mid-Seventies, Conference Report, NASSP, 1972. 

40 Projects by Groups of Kids, The ^4ational Commission on Resources for Youth, 1973. 

Learning Is An Adwntura, The Catalogue of City as School^ Board of Educafton of the City 
of New York. 1974. ^ 

National Panel on High Schools and Adolescent Education, U.S. Office of Educa'tion, 1974. 

New Roles for Youth in the School arni Community, National Commission on Resources fo/ 
Youth, 1974. 

Mood of American Youth, Gitbert Youth Poll, NASSP, 1974. * 

Service Learning: A Background Paper, Bibliography and Resource Guide, The Agency .for 
Volunteer Service, 1974. 

' Summer 72, Outline of Manpower Centre programs of the Deparfmerrt of Secretary of State 
(Canada) 1974. 

Survey^and Analysis of In-School of NYC Programs, Systems Reseah^ch Incorporated ^or the 
U.S. Department of Labor, 1973. • ^ ' 

The Reform of Secondary Edu^tion^ National pommission on the Reform of SecornJary 
Edi^cation, New York: l^4cGraw-Hill, 1973. 

The Greening ofJhe High School, Weirtrtock, ed.. New York: IDEA-EFL, 1973. 

Vfywpoints II: Corrtemporary Educational Issues, Institute for Educational Leadership at George 
Washirigton University, 1973. ^ " 

IVor^ Experience as Preparation fo{ Adultftood, Social Research Group at George Washington 
University prepared (or the Interagency Panel for Research and Development on Adolescence, 
1973. 

- Youth: Transition to Adulthood,.Hepor\ of the Panel on Youth of the PresidenVs^cience Advisory 
Committee, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 19^4. 
Youth Into Adult, National Conrmiission on Resources for Youth, 1974. 



